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sh! what can be sweeter, gvhen trouble ls by, 
Philosopher ' answer me this : 

When grict and vexation the sufferer try, 
Uh ! what is 50 sweet asa kiss 7 


My cares shall all fiv, disappear my alarins, 
My serrow be turned Into bliss, 
When the woman who loves me tntwines her dear 
arms 
Around me and gives me’a kiss ! 


, For I know, oh! my darling, that thy heart Is mine, 
Though the snakes of the Furies mav hiss, 

pi kgipw that none else on thy breast may recline, 
Or, phank thee, dear giri, fora kiss ! 

ard wien faraway when no fair onewan please, 
When poy smile—oh ! how deeply—I miss, 

My hearts)iall turn back to such moments 4s. these— 
My meny.' live on a kiss! 


DOUBLE CUNNING. 


‘The Tale ef a Transparent 
Mystery. 











BY GEO. MANVILLE FENN. 





CHAPTER IX. 
ABEL ROLLOCK LURKS IN THE GLEN. 

TO, I haven't tramped down all this way 

for nothing, master poacher-trap ’’said 
Abel Pollock to himself; ‘and it seeins to 
ine thai I've struck ile.” 

The ill-leoking scoundrel thruat bis 
hands deep into his pockets and went on, 
with the dali bracken rustling against his 
jeys as he plougbed his way through the 
gicrious wood. 

“Might have give me a bit o' bacca, hang 
him! Thought I was after his fezzans and 
hares. Ha! ba! I think I know a trick 
worth two ofthat. My! what a man may 
pick up by just lying about! They can't 
charge you with stealing iniurmation and 
packing knowledge. They pack close in 
your head, and nobody can't tind ’em if 
they search you ; and when you've got hold 
of ’em, you can seil ’eiu tothe right parties, 
and——”’ 

He rubbed his hands together—a pair of 
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“What for?” 

‘See Sir Harry.”’ 

“No; you wouldn't take me up when I 
wanted you to, 
Little ladyship now.” 

He turned to go, but Burton clapped his 


| strong brown band upon his shoulder and 


stopped hii, 

The tellow flung himself free, and in an 
instant again snatched the knife froin his 
pocket—the long-handled clasp knife— 
which shook open and snapped with a 


spring, forming an ugly weapon, 


| 
| 


| angry look in her eyes. 
lad,”’ he continued, “I’m not seared o’ that 





very dirty, soft hands, that looked as if | 


they had never done # hard day’s work— 
and the cunning smile that caine over his 
face was not a pleasant one to see, 

In fact, strong as the term tnay seem, 
Abel Pollock was a4 complete blot on the 
.beautitul woodland scene; and Samuel 
Burton, Sir Harry Fanshaw’s keeper, was 
quite justified in looking upon dim with 
suspicion. 

The latter was standing, leaning upon his 
gun, thinking, while the setter Bess gazed 
up at him with her great liquid eyes, as if 
‘asking whether she was to track the fellow 
down. 

Burton wasathorough speciinen of an 
English keeper who had spent his life get- 
ting a few ideas in his head relating to 
rearing game and protecting it against 
enemies. 

Any vacant space left in his brain was 86 
filled up by his love affair that he found it 
hard work Ww settle upon what he ought to 
do in the present emergency. 

“That blackguard,’’ he said to himself 
again, ‘has got hold of something agen Sir 
Harry; and if he can’t see him, he'll wait 
for her ladyship, and sear’ her and Miss 
Judith out of their wits, Wean't do, iny 
lad; I'll tak him apto Sir Harry; if 
I’ve done wrong it’s better than letting hitn 


and 


go and tell iny lady. Here! Hoi!’’ 
Bess leaped j ind gave 4 1 bar} 
A 
rT * 
eis Ls « 
“Well, what is ? 
way ?’’ 


“Come up to the house,”’ 


| 


“Keep off,’ he cried, hoarsely, ‘‘when 
nen come at ine with guns, I takes care o’ 
inyself. You keep your hands off me.” 

“Down, Bess, old lass, down!" said the 
keeper, forthe long hair about the dog’s 
neck was growing erect, and there was an 
“Look here, my 


knife, and if it come tothat, [ could put 
thee on thy back wi'outatouch. I’m not 
going to let achap like thou go lying in 
wait for the ladies. You come up to the 
house,”’ 

The iman looked at the dog, next at the 
keeper’s sturdy frame and resolute bearing 
hesitated for a inoment, and then, pressing 
a Spring, the long ugly blade dropped loose- 
ly over his tingers, and he thrust the knife 
in his pocket. 

“All right, keeper, I don’t want to fight. 
I had enough o’ that with Sir Harry in the 
Indies, Come on, then; I’ll go up to the 
house, and you shall get me a glass of ale 
to wash the dust out of iny throat before I 
see the colonel.” 


‘“en'ral,’’ said Burton, grufily. ‘Here, 
this way !’’ 
“All right! He was colonel when we 


were together, and I say, keeper, what a 
lite we used to have !"’ 

“Th 8 way, I tell ‘ee,” growled the keeper 
who resented more and more the familiari. 
ties of his companion; and, leading the way, 
the rough fellow followed with the dog 
close at his heels, sniffing at them uneasily, 
and looking ready at any moment to tix 
two glistening rows of teeth in his ragyed 
ley. 

The way was across the wood, whose 


I'm going to see the pretty | 








grand, gnarled oaks spread their huge aris 


descended 
then 


a 
to 


in every direction as they 
“teep slope, opening out now and 


'givea view of tho distant mooriauds, with 


| their rugged outlines of millstone grit, while | 


] 


| 


here and there the clear skv was blurred 
by clouds that seemed to rise from amid Lhe 
Lilis, significant ofthe existence of the busy 
manufacturing town that nightiy sent up a 


| ruddy glow. 





“Sir Harry’s got a very nice place here, 
keeper.”’ 

“This way,’ said the latter, gruftfly; and 
he turned down at once into 4 deep ravine, 
whose sides were dotted with patches of 
alder, hazel, and fturze, showing where the 
land wasspringy,or where the rock cropped 
out. 

Atthe bottom the growth of the hazel 
shrubs was more juxuriant, and here one 
of the many clear streamlets of the billy re. 
yion,ran bubbling and sparkling amongst 
dnasses of rock and piles of inossy stones. 

Nature ruled almost urinterruptedly,but 
art bad been called in to indke a few dams 
of stone across the little stream, which they 
turned into several winding 
ghannels, which met again and divided,and 
turned the into a lovely 
wilderness fullot dancing and falling water. 

flere the streamlets formed and sparkled 


and forced 


woole bottom 


inthe wartn sunshine; there they glided in 


antout among gnarled ash stuinps and 
Ks [ bOSSY SLoties n Com parallve dark 

c lee; irauy 
See tliat trout flash off, keeper?’’ be aaid 


| Not bad stuff, water, when you can’t get 


as he rose and wiped his lips with the | 
back of his hand. “I could ha’ tickled | 
that if I'd been a poacher, as you thought I 
was,”’ 

“This way,” growled Burton. 

“All right, keeper, don’t hurry yourself, 


beer. Ah! nice place this.” 

He stooped, gazing curiously along the 
shadowy dell, musical with plashing water, 
cool, soleinn, and strange, carved as it waar 
by the hand of ages, deep down in a rilt be- 
tween the hills, 

And as he gazed about, he realized that 
the bracken grew tall and seemed frosted 
with silver inthe drier parts, and the reeds 
and‘bedges were luxuriant where the alders 
affected the moister portions by the side of 
the water, | 

In # pool, here and there, waterlilies bad | 
been planted, while right up the steep sides | 
there was a dense growth of young ash and | 
beech, produced by cutting the older trees 
level with the ground, 

“Now, then, are you coming ?’’ said the 
keeper, tierce.y. 

“Oh, yes, [’'in coming, my hearty,”’ said 
Pollock; and he tollowed his guide in and | 
jut, over stopping-stones, and along mossy | 
paths that had been cut in the most pietur- | 
esque manner, so that nature should seem 
as if untouched, 

As they crossed one streamlet, they were 
in face of a rustic seat, placed beneath a per- 
fect arbor of overhanging boughs; and just 
across the water the hazels and ash boughs 
veemed to interlace above a perfect bed of 
bracken: while down amongst the stones 
that forined the streamlet’s bank ferns of | 
many patterns—lacework of brilliant green 
—spread their broad tronds in endless pro- 
fusion. 

The place liad a strange attraction for the 
rough-looking seoundrel, and, pointing 
back across the streain among the bracken 
in theshadowy path— 

‘“*W hat a place for a good nap on a hot day 
keeper, eh ?’’ he said. 

“Don’t you try it, iny lad,” said Burton, 
sturdily. ‘Say what you want to say to Sir 
Harry when l’ve took you to him, and then 
set off while your shoes are good,”’ 

“All right, keeper; don’t be so huffy about 
it. I say, old man, what a place for court- 
ing of an evening, eh? You should bring 
you” .ass down here some night.” 

Burton turned sharply round upon himn— 
so fiercely that the tellow stepped back, 

“Ob! all right—goon. I won't say any 
more,”’ 

He kept silence as he followed the keeper 








| along the narrow, bowery paths, with fern 


! 


and inoss beneath their feet, but the fel. 
low's eyes kept wandering strangely apout | 
the place at the neandering streains gurg- 
ling aloug their narrow,atony beds, beneath 
cruinbling, overarching, stony banks, which 
in places they undermined,so that here and 
there they had fallen in, choking the tiny 
streains, and sending them: bubbling and 
foaming in other directions, 

“This way,’ said the keeper, stopping 
and holding open a rustic gate in a fence 
formed of tree stumps and inasses of stone, 
in whose interstices ferns and woodland 
plants had been set, till all formality had 
disappeared; but, once through the gate, 
Abel Polloek found himself at the bottom 
of a slope in extensive, well-kept grounds, 
where solt, grassy patus wandered amongst 
huge forest trees which had been carefully 
preserved, while beyond the spread of these 
inighty boughs patches of shrubbery diver- 
sified the seene. 


The kee per kept slong the bottom of the 
pe, 


ny preity fast, and as hiss com 


WALK 


~ 


Kept Catchy 


| see Sir Harry 


| the ian, who 
| sviuted «a la militaire, and then clapped his 
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“Lucky to be ageneral,” muttered the 
fellow, aa, with a quick eye, he noted the 
sinooth lawn and masases of brilliant flowers; 
the old stone terrace wall, with its vansea, 
which seemed running over with brightly 
tinted fi.wers; the gurden seats; the eimall 
military tent, draped up to show table and 
chairs; and the many other traces of luxury 
appertaining toa well-kept English tman- 
810n. 

“I'd bet sixpence the old 
this place, eh, keeper ?"’ 

“Priory,”he said, with a surly intonation: 
and now, after skirting round the house,he 
led his companion along a shady, bower- 


monka built 


| like path to a side door, where he rang « 


ball. 

“If I tell Josephs this chap wants to 
he won't have him in, I 
know.” 

A grey-haired servant out of livery came 


to the door, glanced at Pollock, and then at 


| the keeper. 


“Want to see Sir Harry ?"’ 

“Yos, is he in?" 

The butler nodded and went away, to re- 
turn directly and sign to ther follow 
himalong a broad passage whose wulis 
were covered with old pictures, and across i 
glistening oak-floored hall ‘vhose = sides 
were panelled with card work, while heads 
ol deer, suits of armor, and trophies of war- 
like weapons were arranged in niches, anc 
looked richly effective as seen by the ligtht 
that streamed through the stained-giaw 
windows of the lofty-place. 

The butler opened « black oak door, and 
ushered the keeper and bis companion into 
a large, gloomy room, whose walls were 
burdened with heaps of voluines that 
seeined as if they were rarely touched. 

The first to enter the room was the doy, 
which trotted up to the bandsone, ygrey- 
haired, elderly man, its occupant, and 
then thrust its pointed nose inty his hand, 

“Ah, Bess," he said; “good dog! Well, 
Burton, what's this?’’ 

He rose fromm the easy-chair where he had 
been reading, threw down his book, and 
walked to the great fireplace w.th its carved 
inantle, turned bis back to it, and stood 
thore in stiff inilitary guise, gazing from 
one to the otber, 

“This tm, Sir fflarry,’’ the keeper be- 
gat. 

Sir Harry turned his eve sharply upon 
drew himself up smartly, 


‘Oo 


baffds t ywether and stood at ease, 

“Soldier, eh?’ said Sir Hurry. 

“Yes, Colonel—Abel Poilock, old Hun- 
dred and Tenth. Your old servant afore 
Delhi.’’ 

“What's he been doing, Burton—poach- 
ing ?’’ 

“No, Sir Harry, trespassing on our 
grounds. [ found him in Oak Wood, Says 
he wants to see you, Sir Harry.’’ 

“Then, sir, why didn't you come to the 
door?” said Sir Harry,in the sharp, military 


| Inanner of an officer. 


“Been turned away, Colonel. Look at 
me,”’ 
“Yes, Disgraceful, sir! Why are you 


in this condition ?” 

“Al,’’ thought Burton, “if I'd know’d 
this, ] wouldn't have brought him up.” 

‘Condition !’' said the nan, with a vool 
stare; ‘what condition do you expect an old 
soldier to be in?’’ 

“Where's your pension?” 

*Didn't get none, Colonel.”’ 

‘No; lL remember. You were a drunken 
dog. sir—a disgrace W the reygiiment.’’ 
“Yes, Colonel.” 

1 have but 


‘You we 


warited tne 


been drutmmimed out, 
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“Silence, sir! “Tention!"’ 

The mar sprung up, with bis hands down 
to bis side, and stood straight before biim. 

“Why nave you onwe down bere, sir.” 

“Why have ] come down, Colonel? Well 
look at 1p@, Dotan atnrtit starved.”’ 

“Hal yea, This comes of the drink,” 

“Yes, Colonel.” 

“It's your own fault, then.” 

“No, Colonei—fault of your system.” 

“What do you inean, sir?"’ 

“You give a soldier no chance, Colonel. 
I'd have been a better man if your § m 
had been right. It was always drilled to 
the ninesjburked at by a et ew sergeant; 
poorly ted; tied up by discipline like a ow 
and when tue red tape got loose, and a fel- 
low was free, why, be runs to the drink. It 
seers the only chance he has, and he takes 
ee 

“Humph! And vicely it pays you back,”’ 
said Sir Harry, sharply. “Well, 1 don’t 


like to see a brave feliow who bas worn Her | . 
Here, Bess, lass, let's get home, 


Majesty's uniform down in the dust—going 
to the dogs like this, What do you want 
ine bode for you?” 

“Well, you see, Sir Harry, | thought if I 
could get bold of a pound ortwo, IT might 
buy a basket and sell something about the 
country, so as to get a bit to eat. 

“A droptodrigk T'om atraid 
Pollock,’ said Sir Harry, sternly. ‘Well, 
I won't see an old soldier starve, There's 
womething tomake astart with, and you 
nay let aie Know how you geton, 


you mean, 








If you'd | 


left the drink alone you would bave had a 


pension.” 

As he spoke Sir Harry took a crisp new 
five-pound note trom his pocketbook, and 
held it out to the ian, who took it, doubled 
itup swalland placed it in his brass tobacco 
box. 

“Thanky kindly, Colonel,” he 
hoarsely; ‘and I won't forget this here,”’ 

“Do you want to show me your grati- 
tude?” sald Sir Harry sharply. 

“Yes, Colonel.’ 

“Then make good use of that inoney, and 
get yourself an honest living. Now go, 
Burton, take this man in 
and let bin bave a good teal, 
treated with respect, for he was a brave sol- 
dier-—onee,” 


“Yos, Sir Harry,” and the keeper went 


Back to the door, followed by Polloe wil . “ 
. pele ory Ewes Oy Pun, wae | quickly by the French window to ex- 


muttered to hinwsell 

“A tiver, eh? Ah, well, it'll do 
present, and then—eh?” 

“TL thought you were going to tell Sir 
Harry about old times?" said Burton. 

“Oh, all right, Keeper, 
meand friendly, 80 lneld my tongue. If 
he'd cut up rough, then you would have 
seen. 

Mr. Abel Pollock a richer 


for the 


man by five 


—~<—_—_— ——_ 


fee! only a youngish nan. Like Sir Harry 
eh? And him talking about the captain. 
Bla:ne the captain! 
him abroad, or let him get married. Quiet, 
Bess! Down, owd lass. He has gone 
now.” 

The dog whined uneasily, and gazed after 
the departing tigure just turning the corner 
of the road, while her master was looking 
afler the carriage. 

“She's Dowect lady, and that shack inust 
have seen something, as well as knowed a 
deal about Sir Harry, but—oh, [I weant 
think such things of ‘ein. They're all 
friends together, and the captain's like Sir 
Harry's son, and she’s like sister to him, I 
say,” he cried aluud, staring round as if de. 
fending his taster ainst some body ot 
accusers, “her ladyship’s a true English 
lady, and I think itehame of any one to get 
dropping hints about ber, and I'm about 
shained o inveen for getting such a fancy in 
iny head, and all along of a sharp like thai. 

I suppose 
that chap’s gone.” 


The dog whined and gazed along the road 
as if not so satistied in ber mind as her 
Inaster seemed to be, for there was a rustle 
a short distance ouward in the wood, 





CHAPTER X. 
DRAWING TOGETHER, 


NEEL it cold, Bob?” 
“Cold? Nonsense !”’ 


“Thought you might, perhaps,coming 


| from your het regions,”’ 


said | 


the servants’ ball | 
Let him be | 


lie was squars to | 


Sir Harry Fansiow and his brother were 
seated in the long low dining-rooin of the 
Priory, over their claret. 

The windows were open, looking out 
on to tue lawn, and the soft, dew y,suiiner- 
evening breeze bore in the seent of the 
flowers, 

“No, Harry; I'm not cold. What lovely 
weather! Young folks seem to be enjoying 
themselves. Here, 1] want to smoke,”’ 

Sir Harry passed his cigar-case, but Sir 
Robert shook his head, 

“No,” said the latter; “L’tm going to spoil 
a tete-a-tete while I can.” 

Ho clapped his hands, and from the lawn, 
where voices could be heard, though the 
speakers were unseen, @ ligit figure came 


claimn— 
“You want your pipe, uncle?”’ 
“Right, Judy!” 
“What a shame to make ber fetch it!''said 
Sir Harry, as the girl ran from the room, 
“Notit! It's as sweet again when she 
fills and lightsit. Harry, boy, I 


| know what I soall do when that girl inarries 


pounds, and a happier man for having eaten | 


heartily of the Priory beef, and drunk as 
much ale as he pleased, was finally seen off 
the premises by the keeper, 

This be resented by tnsolent look and bit- 
ter word. 

“Hin not going to pick up a hare as I go, 
keeper,” he said, with a balf-tipsy sinile, 

“No,” replied Burton, “you are not; and 
now you take ty advice; don’t you come 
down here again till you can show the Gen- 
eral that you have dope some good.” 

They were some little distance beyond 
the park yates, out towards the cross- 
roads where one of them led to Brackley 
town. 

Pollock turned a 
upon the keeper. 

“Not come back till I’ve something to 
Blow, Keeper?” 

Thup, thup, thup. 

Three loud-sounding snaps of the finger 
in the keeper's face, atid accompanying 
them, a slow, offensive wink. 

Justthen there was the sharp sound of 
wheels, and the rapid patter of ponies’ teet 
beyond the trees at a curve of the road, 

The keeper involuntarily drew on to the 
grass, and the dog yrew excited and uttered 
asharp, low bark. 

The next minute a low carriage drawn by 
two spirited little ponies, Swept by, driven 
by a lady whose handsome tace was slightly 
flusbed by the sunny air and the exeise- 
ment of controlliug the beautiful little 
sleecis, 

teside her, but leaning back, sat Judith 
Nesbitt, with a pleasant sale on ber parted 
lips, consequent Upon some remark: just 
made by her cousin, Sir Harry Fanshaw's 
young wile, 

The keeper touched his hat, the dog 
uttered another bark, ran au few yards alter 
the carriage aud then, ylelding to discipline 
trotted back. 

Abel Pollock had gone on a fow yards, 
and then stopped till the keeper turned 
frou) wazing aller the pouv-carriage, 

“Tsay, Keeper,’ be said, not come back, 
eb ?’’ 

He pointed with his thumb over bis 
shoulder at the fvures in the distance, 


curious, leering look 


“What do you mean?’ said Burton, 
fiercely. 
“We know, uly lad—we know ears is 


made to hear, and eyes Is nade lo see, and 
brains is made to get us money out of what 
we know. Five pounds ain't a large for- 
tune, keeper. ‘There, go and look after 
your litte Milly, and if T was vou I should 


give Captain eu? wnd-bye,”’ 
He went offal aSwinving pace, with the 
Gog star walter lita, and viving vent to a 
nouthed bay while bis wuaster’s 
brow wrinki« uy riz ith Lig 
a s “” 
atra 
ix ~ 
band? 
ble took off lis hata I ropuolariy rat 
hiis tia 1 thireotiggts bois lair, 
“Not so gray, eit = souly nineteen 
and lin torty. ‘Twice as old as she, but | 


” 


and leaves ine. 
“As she will,” said Sir Harry. “By the 
way, weinay us well have a chat about 


| George.” 





she’s 


“Humph! Very well. Wart till 
like 


gone. You see, iiarry, I sha’n’t be 
you—with a wile.” 

“No,” said Sir Harry, sottly, and a flush 
cate into his handsome, elderly face, “My 
dear brother: I wish you could enjoy my 
happiness."’ 

“Then vou are satistied with your step ?” 

“Satistied 2? My dear Bov,could a woman 
be more beautiful and sweet?” 

“No.” 

‘‘More tender and devoted ?”’ 

“No” 


“Then why should I not be satisfied? My | 


dear Bob, ivy love for her—don’t think me 
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I wish they'd send | 
| young 


met bin at Salzingen, and he began talk- 
Ing about knowing you, and that warned 
us up towards him. By Jove! I like the 
fellow. 


About Lin. Frank and generous; his mouey 





hasn't jled biim.”’ 
J ust ehat I think of him. He's a bit 


rough, but [ don’t mind that, tor be’s bon- 
est.”’ 


“But not a gentleman.” 

“Not by birth, Harry, 
gentieman at heart.” , 

“Ob, yes, of course. But you couldn't let 
him marry Judy, Bob, and take her away 
to America.” 

“It she’s to be taken away,” said Sir 
Robert, duletully, “it doesn’t much matter 
where she goes in these traveling days.”” 

“My dear Bob, I dva’tthink we need dis- 
cuss the matter. (George loves the girl, and 
I think we ought to consider the affair as 
settled. Alice suys, perhaps we ought to 
wait, but——” 

“J agree with Alice. Besides, I don’t 
think Judy cares for George at all.” 

“You think she cares for Range? Now 
look here, iny dear Bob; you are a splendid 
fellow at managing a brigade, but you 
know no more about women than that hub- 
ble-bubble. I tell you Judith does not care 
for Range.’’ 

“How do you know ?” 

“By quietly looking on. I know George 
has settied it in his own mind that he 1s to 
marry Judith; and he is of sucha quick, 
jealous temperament that if there was any- 
thing in that direction he would bave been 
uneasy directly.” 

“Well, isn’t he?” 

*Pooh! not a bit. 


but certainly a 


| if I were a betting man, that at the present 


moment he is neglecting the game of cro- 


| quet and chatting with my wite.”’ 


don’t | 





conceiied!—bas all the passion of youth, all | 
o i 


the restraint of middle age, and all the ten- 
der, fatherly feeling of an old man. My 
dear brother,’’ he continued, in a voice that 
was deep with emotion, “it is the one thing 
for which I live, to try and imake up by de- 
votion for the disparity of our ages,”’ 

“God bless vou both, Harry! She's as 
sweet 4s She is fair, Hist! here’s 
Judy.’’ 

As Sir Robert spoke the girl tripped in, 
bearing «large, ugly Eastern pipe, witha 
long, coiled-up ste:n, and an erect bowl 
stuck ln achina Vessel of rose-water, 

“There, uncle, 
fore him, uneotling the stem, 
when be was ready. lighting a inateh 


and——, 


and then, 


holding it tothe tobacco with which the 
bow!) was filled. 

“ALL right, uncle?" 

“Allright, Judy. ‘There, you may be 


off.’ 
“Why don’t you try # 
Unele Harry?” 
*Beeause Tin an 
There, be off to your croquet. Unele Robert 
Khall not Interrupt you again.” 


hubble-bubble, 


Judy merrily ruffled her uncle's hair, 
and then ran out through the open win- 
dow. ; 

“Here, Harry,’’ said Sir Robert, “I've 


nade atmistake in coming bere. I'in not 
going to have her tarry and leave me. I 
Shall stop it all.’ 

“Try making Brackley river run the 
other way first, Bob. Nature's nature, iny 
lad. While we old fogies are sitting simok- 
ing here, listening to the click of hose cro- 
quet balls, love is bard at work settling the 
whole affair. George isa fine dashing fel- 
low, Bob, and he'll inake ber a good hus- 
band.”’ 

“My dear Harry, itis none of ny doing, 
and 1 don’t want to cross your plans, but it 
seems to me that the Ainerican is 
the running.” 

“Wiat, Range? Mis 

wit 


dear Bob! Ab 


4 


reaiin 
bhen thank goodness 
brought Kanye bere, 
“No, no; it was you brought 
aS iy 
“Well, yes, indirectly 


him Bob, 


A439] told you, we 


| about which a few 


“And Kange is talking to Judy?” 
“Without a doubt. He spends a good 
deal of tine with her—the natural gravita- 


There I'd lay a wager, | 8 
| ine, 


! 
| 


| 
| 
} 


There's something new | 





tion of young people together, but you may | 


take iny word for it, that if we could hear 
their conversation it would not contain a 
word about love.’’ 

“P'r’aps you're right.”’ said Sir Kobert; 
andthen to bimself: “but if it doesn’t, 
Range isn’t so sharp a fellow as I took him 
for.”’ 

The brothers relapsed into silence, for Sir 
Harry,as the host,felt a delicacy about press- 
ing the matter further, and in the fast-clus- 
ing evening they sat smoking placidly, 
with the moths from the grand old garden 
flitting in and out through the open win- 
dow. 


| streawis run. 


“Thank goodness!" said Sir Robert to, 


himself. ‘Back home in dear old York- 
shire; and .bere’s no place Jike home. I 
wish Judy had brought meacushion for 
iny back.’’ 

“Heaven be thanked !” inased Sir Harry; 
“my journey onward can’t be long, but 
after jite’s bard struggle and risk, I am 
calmly settled here with iny sweet young 
wite, in my dear old country bome; and 
what am I, to deserve such peace and 
bliss? My life is blessed. Thank God! 
thank God 1” 

The soft serenity of the delicious suinmer 
evening was moving the spirits of the two 
nen a8 such 4 summer evening will. 

The heat was great, but with it there was 
a solt moisture that robbed it of its oppres- 
sion. 

Butas they sat in silence, gazing out, 
the clouds were forming—clouds atmos- 
pheric, clouds social. 

Down in the south there was a faint haze, 
tremulous flashes of 
lightning kept playing. 

The other clouds were in and about the 


| lives ot the young party on the lawn. 


“Never mind the game,’’ said Captain 
Carleigh; “the evening is so delightful. 


 Let’s have a little stroll down tothe Wilder- 


‘she eried, placing it be- | 


and | 


Englishman, Judy, | 


inaking | 


ness.” 

‘But it will be damp,” said 
shaw, glancing at ber guests, 

“W bat, on a night like this? Nonsense! 
And, besides, after a couple of years of 
Atrica and drought I worship water.” 

*But Mr. Range and Ju fith will think it 
rude.”’ 

“Rude? 
I'im sick of it. 
farce. They have dune nothing 
and stroll away from the ground.” 

“J thought 80,” said Lady Fanshaw, 
siniling archly, and she then turned 
large dark eyes once wore upon ler coin- 
panionu. 

“Wiat do you mean?” he said, eagerly. 

“You are growing jealous of Mr. Range’s 
attentions to Judith. You must take care, 
George, or you will lose her.” 

“How can you speak to ine like that ?’’ he 
said , in alow, earnest voice. “Have you 
no feeling 2 Do vou think Tam made of 
stone ?"’ 


Lady Fan- 


How have they behaved to us ? 
The game has been a pertect 
but talk 


“Oh! hush, bush! she replied playfully, 
1 


“Anyone would think these were the o 
days betore you went out to the Cape.” 
“Yes, and I was kappy in the siniles of 
Alice Wynudhain.” 
“Who is now Lady Fanshaw, your host 
ess. Why,George, you ought alinost to call 
me ‘ia@niina,’ " 


—s 














do you know, George Carleigh, I have not 
eeaicee you trom childhoed without being 
able to thoroughly analyze your charac- 
ter ?” 
“Analyze it, then.” 
“Well. I will, to this extent: Ph og had 
found 


eome back from the Ca and 

your old friend Alice Wyndham, to whom 
you have paid thousands of ts, 
and with whom bave till we 


were tired—if you had found me, I say, to 
be had for the would have gone 
off, handsome ly in scarlet and 
gold, to seek soine other flower.”’ 

“Ab! you are ard he cried. 

“Not at all,” she , quickly; “it is the 
simple truth. Now, then, be sensible. Ke- 
cause I aun unattainable, your restleasspirit 
prompts you to be very silly.” 

“T cannot bear this !’’ 

“You must; and this,” she continued ; “1 
said your restless spirit prompts you be 
very silly, and to strive after the unattaina- 
ble. 

“You have said so inuch to me lately that 
I must speak more plainly. George Car- 
leigh, I ain Alice still,but Alice, Lady Fan- 
shaw, the wile of the nan who has been to 
ydu a second father. Now, as there is to be 
no more croquet, let us take a stroll through 
the Wilderness.”’ 

* a. 7. o * o 


“They evidently do not mean to finish 
the gaine,” said Judith, as she stood 


| leaning on the bandle of her ——_ mallet 
inw 


looking exceedingly pretty ite against 
the great closely clipped yew hedge. 

“Then let’s have a stroll and talk,’’ said 
Range. “This old place is delightful to 


“But you've seen so inany beautiful 
places.”’ 

“Yes,” he replied; “but there is some- 
thing about an English velvety lawn, with 
its carefully kept trees and flowers, that is 
is infinitely more beautiful. They are 
ing down towards that hollow where the 
Shall we follow the:n ?”’ 

“Yes,’ said Judith, sone. “I don't 
think uncle will want me. He generally 
drops asleep after having his bookah, and 
he does not like to be disturbed.”’ 

“Let's go, then,’ said Range, taking in 
the sofc sweet forin and the graceful draper 
at a glance, before letting his eyes rest with 
reverent adiniration upon the fair innocent 
face. 

“And you’ll go on telling me about that 
adventure with the Indians—when you 
and your uncle were hemmed in, you 
know ?” 

“Oh, no!” be said in a remonstrant tone; 


| “J cannot tell you that.’’ 


“Why not?” 

“Its making #0 much fuss about so little. 
It is like what we Americans call playing 
brag—boasting, you know,” 

“Oh, no, Mr, Range, you never boast.” 

“Come along, then,” he said, “and I'll 


tell you, May I smoke?” 
"Oh, yes! I like the scent of your ci- 
ars.”’ 


He took out his case, but put it back. 
“No,” he said, sulling; ‘you say that 
out of politenesss. It is seifish to sinoke 
now.” 
* * . ” = 


Lady Fanshbaw and Captain Carleigh were 
about filty yards away, and, taking the 
sane direction, Judith and Arthur Renge 
strolled slowly down towards the Wilder- 
ness through which Burton, the keeper, had 
taken Abel Pollock—old soldier, modern 
transp—a few bours before, 

The place must have had an attraction 
for the latter, since, as soon as he was out of 
the keeper’. sight, he had turned inw the 
wood, waited an hour or two, and then 
made his way back to the little rocky ravine 
where the streams ran aod the watertalls 


| made pleasant music to the ear. 


ber | 


Arriving here, he selected a spot among 
the brackens, close behind one of the seats, 
lay down, and the broad fronds droupe:t 
over his prostrate form. 

“Soug place tor a nap,”’ he gaid, “and to 
improve one’s inind.”’ 

Then he yawned and went to slee 

Soine time had elapsed before a brilliant- 
ly plumaged cock-phersant, which was 
daintily picking its way beneath the trees, 
suddenly dropped its tail, raised its head, 
listened, and then began to run. 

The cause of its flight was the appearance 
of a couple of well-dressed imen,in felt hats, 
one of whom carried a sinall sketebing book 


| and a camp-stool, the other had a botanist's 


vasculuin slung under his aru, and swung 
ap umbrella, 

Seen by the evening light; one seemed to 
be a clergyman, the other a doctor. 

‘Let's go back now,” said the thinner ot 
the two. 

“Not yet, my dear Nathan,” replied the 
other. ‘We must have a good knowledge 


| of the enemy’s camp before we begin the 


| siege.”’ 


“In the days,"” he continued, “when you | 


led ine on to lepe.”’ 
“And you spore soft nonsense to me that 
you did not mean,” sie replied, merrily. 


“Not ean,” he eried. “Ob! this is 
crue! {"’ 
“Precisely the saine things that you said 
to halt a doze adies I could name. Now, 
¥ i t fora tinoment 
¢ 1™ | ‘ 4 
ae 

‘ t } “ ( 

ell Sar iti Jj 

“Tl cannot {t iS itipeossible ! he cried, 
Uercely. 

* You must,aud it is got j npossible. Now, 


| can’t be far from 


“But we nay be seen, Shell.”’ 

“And if wé are, we have inistaken our 
path: ‘Will you kindly direct us back tothe 
Anglers’ Reat ?”’ 

‘“*Butif we met bim?” 

“What then? He has never seen us. We 
in the house now. Come 
along. If we did meet him, it would on'y 
inéan a Slight change of plan; so, once more 
come along!" 

* + cz t * 


ABEL POLLOCK IS BUSY. 


The murmur ofthe water down in the 


Wilderness was delightfully suothing on 
aL SOI Suininer evening, when Abel Pol- 
K,WOK® [roma ny bap, asif by insti_sct, 

aise 1 18 head a little and listened. 
ror there were 


; Voices coining down one 
OF the paths; and as be peered among the 


lern frougs he drew in a breath full of s. tis- 
faction, tur be could see La y Fansbaw 
> 
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with her eyes bent down upon the ground, 
listening to the eager couversation of Cap 


n 
‘They’! come and si. down hore,” wat- 
tered Pollock “apd I shall hearevery word. 
Five pound, eh? It's beginning to feei 
like five hundred from somebod y —to— keep 
— my — — quict. Curse ’en: why 
couldn't they bave sat down here?” — 

His thoughts had run siowly as he lay 
watching the ing figures reach the 
rustic seat and then pass. 

His thoughts came swiftly with anger a 
the — went along the puth, and he 
faintly 4 C fey 

(‘ome along tu ; it is more beautitul 
in here.”* 

“No, let us take this seat fora few min- 
utes, and then go back,” said Lady Fan- 
shaw ; and a obeyed with a ges- 
ture full of v 

*W ho are these bere?’”’ muttered Pollock 


as Judith and came slowly down the 
path to pause rustic seat, and, after 
glancing at y Fanshew and Carleigh, 
they toosatdown well in sight of cach 
other. 

It that the two Americans, who 
were b behind some thick] y-clothed 


nut stubbs, beard the conversation of Car- 
we bm Lady Fanshaw. 

lock had to listen to Range,as in a low 
tone he told of bis adventures when quite a 
boy, and he and his uncle |.ad on several 
oceasions been besieged in their rocky fast- 
ness or log but oy che Indians. 

“Aad do you like to hear all this?’’ Range 
aaid, in a half-amused imanoer, as he saw 
Judith’s eager eyes fixed upon hiin in- 
tently. 

“Like?” said Jndith. “I love reading of 
such things, even when I know that they 
have only been invented by some clever 
writer. fo bear you talk of what has really 
bappened—oh, I could sit and listen for 
ever !"’ 

“Could you ?” he cried, surprised out of 
himself ; and he Iaid one firm, strong hand 
upon Judith’s arm. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.) 
—_ eS 


Saying “Yes.” 


BY E. W. P. 





UNT JANE sat at her open kitchen 
window knitting, while niece Maria 
nade the tea-cakes. 

er white cambric ajron was smoothly 

tied over her neat dress—a light cotton 
sprinkled with rose-buds and forget-ine- 
nots, which bad taken Uncle Edward's 
fancy on his last visit to town,and which be 
could net be convinced was too young or 
gay for his wife. 

And, in sooth, Aunt Jane was pleasant 
and comely to bebold, with her smooth 
bands of silvery bair, displayed as the 
breeze blew back her cap-border, and the 
expression of goodness and kindness upon 
her still rosey face. 

She huimmed cheerfully to herself, as she 
knitted, something “about a rest beyond 
the skies,’’ while Staria, as sine mixed and 
rolled the dough, occasionally took up the 
refrain. 

Presently there came stroiling acroes the 
grassy iawn in front of the house two per- 
sons, one as handsome,manly looking youth, 
and the other a pretty girl, with a laughing 
face and mischievous, dark eyes. 

They sat down on thé green bench in the 
porch, shaded by the trellis of multiflora 
rose and white jasmine. 

Aunt Jane, in a pause of her song, heard 
them talking ber. 

“Dear me!’ she said to Maria, “why 
there’s Dick courting Daisy again !”’ 

“Well,” answered Miss Maria, ‘it’s more’n 
1 would do. How often he’s got to ask that 

before she consents to marry biin, I'd 

ust like to know.” 

Unconscious of these comments Dick was 
pleading bis cause with the pretty girl of 
the bright, mischievous eyes. 

“Duisy,I don’t like to hear you talk about 
going home. Couldn't you be better con- 
tent to stay here and make your home with 
us always ?’’ 

“Well! answered Daisy, slowly, as if 
deeply considering the question,‘‘I l'ke the 
sountry ; and if——”’ 

“If what ?"’ aaid Dick, rly. 

“It I had a handsoine country-house, and 


a fine ge pl 

“Duisy, will you be in earnest for once? 
You know that I can’t afford a fine house 
and 


“But I noe you, Daisy,and will do every- 
thing tor r happiness that is in my 
power to Don’t you believe ime ?”’ 

“Well, I don’t accuse you of telling un- 
trutha, Dick. But what is the use of.always 
talking about such thin We're 80 young. 
I atm only eighteen, “— twenty-three. 
Surely there’s plenty of time for us to 
wait.” 

“I’ve waited over a whole year," said 
Dic, gloomil 


“Dear me ! te it solong? But aiter all, 


what is a year to us, when we have all our | 


lives betore us? Why, we tnay both of us 
live to bea hundred years old, like that 
couple we were reading of in the papers last 
night, and then we may regret that we did 
not enjoy our youth longer, instead of get- 
ting married so young. ides,I believe in 
waiting. It = a test of constancy.’ 

“My constancy needs no test !”’ 
with firinness. 


said Dick 


‘But perhaps mine does. How I k " 
Dut that I pouid like Sure bs 4 
than I do you °” 

Sbe looked at Dick, with her laughing 


eyes just visibie above the bunch of wild 
reees which she was holding to her pretty 
retruusse nose, 
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Dick her sternly in reply, and | of what wasn’t guing on right before his 
ooumercenal away an innocent lady- | eves. 
| bird that was crawling on the maitifiora. | “Maybe think the weather's too warin 
“How can you be so cruel, Kichard?"” sajd | for bot roils and cakes? Well, take some 
' Daisy, solemnly. ‘That poor insect never | iced-inilk and berries and——Why, bless 
harmed you !”’ ine !-what's the matter with the child °"" 


“I,wk here, Daisy, I've had ot 
thin. I don’t want to be made a dunce of 
— longer. You will torce ine t) do sume 
thing desperate."’ 

“Well, I can’t help your doing desperate 
things if you choose todo them. You're old 
e to know how to conduct yourself 

rly. And now I smell cousin's tea- 
cakes baking—I’in so giad we ghall have 
my favorite tea-cakes this evening, and I'l 
just go and put my flowers iv water before 
we are ca.led in.” 

And she arose and tripped lightly away 


humming a gay song. 

“That aA said Stiss Maria, who had 
caught fraginents of the ring discourse 
—that would worrit the life out of Job 


the tea-cakes for to-morrow’s tea, and not let 
her bave a taste of ’ein to-day.” 

“Oh, she’ll come round some time,” said 
Aunt Jane, cheerfuily. “It’s the way with 
some gals, though I’m 
that I never carried on sv with my Ted.” 

Daisy went upto her rooin,and placed ber 
wild flowers in water. 

And then, standing near the window, 
brushing back her curls, she said to her- 
self, a little retnorsefull y— 

“I daresay I do tease Dick too mach, but 
I can’t help it. I suppose it's my nature, 
and just—just as Tabby there likes to tease 
the inice that she catches, But I don’t mean 
to give up Dick—not 1! And I'll be kinder 
to him to-morrow.” 

She heard the tramp of a borse, and look- 
ing out, saw Dick riding away on his beau- 
tiful bay, on which he always appeared so 
well. 

“Oh, so he’s gone to the Barnards,’’ said 
Daisy, with a toms of her head as she watch- 
ed him turn into ths orchard road. “That's 
to pay me off, | suppose, and excite my 
jealousy. Well, he'll see. As it I cared!” 

Cousin Maria might as well have carried 
out her threat of not producing the tea- 
cakes, tor though Daisy made a point of de- 
vouring two or three of thei with a great 
show of relish, they had lost their charin 
for her, and inere than once she felt as 
though they were choking ber. 

The next morning she made a point of 
not going down until Dick had finished his 
break fast, and she exulted as over the stair- 


lookin es, befure he fin- 
ally followed his tather to the fields, It was 
a busy time, and they Cid not come home 
to dinner. 

Daisy thought it the longest day she had 
ever spent,and she hardly knew what to do 
with herself. 

But in the evening she put on a white 
lawn dress,with a rose in her hair,and went 
downstairs to where Dick was sitting on the 
porch-steps, pretending to read a paper. 

He looked up wisttully, but Daisy passed 
him, and went out to the iittle front gate, 
where presently she was engaged in an ani- 
inated chat with young Doctor Fenwick, 
who happened to be passing. 

Dick knew that the doctor admired Daisy 
and whilethey auod chatting together, he 
sat on the steps, scowling like a thunder- 
cloud. 


passed on, he s.rode down the walk anc 
stood by her side. 


fellow, to 
Tuesday ? 

**W hat fellow ?” said Daisy, icily. 

“You know who ] mean.” 

Dick was pale with jealousy and bitter 
wrath. 

“And you know that there was an under- 
standing that I was to escort sou."’ 

“I presuine that I can go with whom 1 
choose !"’ answered Daisy, hnaugiitily. 

“So you can,and I want you now to make 
our chuice ; but I tell you,once for all,that 
fyou throw me over tor that Fenwick, 

you'll be doue with me forever !”’ 

Daisy was alinost trightened at his ve- 
hemence. 
said — 

“My goodness, Dick, whata temper you 
have !” 

**You’ve driven me to it; you've 
me desperate!" he retorted. This thing 
must coine to an end between us one way 
or the other, tor I wiil bear it no longer.”’ 

She looked at him, and ber cheeks flusb- 
ed scarlet. 

“What right bave you to speak to me in 
that tone? I am not your slave, and I shall 
go with Doctor Fenwick to the picnic.” 

Dick looked steadily into her eyes tor an 


, 





i 
| 


instant. 

“Very well,” be said,shortly,and turning 
on his heel walked off in the direction ot! 
the barn. 

“Dick,’’called his nother from the kitch- 
en-window, “come in, Dick! Tea’s ready. 
Come, Daisy, child, before the rolls get 


| cold.”’ 


“' don’t want any tea, mother. And, 
mother’’—Dick paused a tmoment, and his 
voice seemed to lower and falter-—‘tdon t 
expect ine home to-night. Lis going over 
t» Unele Fred's.” . 

And he walked on very tast, as if 
wishing to be questioned. 

As Daisy entered the cool 


not 


dining-room, 


where the family took their meals, Mise 
Maria was standing at the window with her 
srius akimmbo, gazing after Dick 

at boy, ’ahe said.solemn!ly- 

praseil Shouldn't be surprise 
es cr 1 M> SOINeLI ig Gesp rate 


“be looked resentfully at Dais 
“You don’t eat anything, Deisy,’’ kindly 
said Uncle Edward, who never saw 


uch 


When the doctor had taken leave and | 


“Daisy, did I hear you promise that—that | 
KO with hin to the picnic next | 


She drew back 9 little, as she | to pull it down in the right direction ?”’ 


“Pl at | 
| hopped about the room. 


himself, I’ve the greatest inind to put away | 


bound to confess | 


bauisters she saw bow be lingered about | 
the porch and hallway, ps to be 
for inissing artic 

















mnade | 


Daisy had burstinto tears. 

*Piease, uncle—aunt—excuse ime,” she 
sail, dnd hastily lef— the room. 

She did not go a ra, but out-of~Joors, 
where sne could relieve her heart by Sob- 
bing Uunseeu and unheard. 

Passing through the garden and the orch- 
ard, ashe tollowed the little foot which 
led to a pretty strip of woodland, where, in 
a cool ravine, ran a narrow but rather deep 
streain between inossy banks. 

Thin was a favorite haunt of hers, There 
had been a little rustic bridge leading to the 
hillside beyond, but this had been lately 
washed away after « heavy rain. 

the spot, 


She could see, as she anes 
one of the posts sill standing; and—wasn't 


that Dick leaning aga/nst it like «a statue,bis 
y en folded, and his eyes’ bent upon yen 

eep, little peol which rucks had just 
bere pent in ? — 

A sudden tear seized Daisy. Surely,surely 
Dick could not be thinking of drowning 
himself ? 

Shé stood still and breathless, watching 
Moise, 

Presently he started as if froma reverie, 
and, with lips compressed into a luok of firm 
resolve, picked up a coil of rope which lay 
at bis feet. 

Then he walked round and round a tall 
and straight cree growing close t» the edge 
of the stream, looking up into its thick foli- 
aye, a8 if tor a convenient branch to which 
to attach it. 

Daisy's heart froze with horror. Fora 
moment she felt paralyzed ; but a4 she saw 
Dick caretully inake a noose on one end of 
the rope, and prepare to climb the tree, the 
spell was broken. 

She rushed torward, with a wild shriek, 
and threw her ariwms about bitm. 

“On, Dick, dear i-ick, don’tdo such a 
dreadful thing! Don't bang yoursel!, Dick 
—for ny sake, don’t! Oh, forgive me, for- 
give me, dear Dick, and I'll never, never 
tease or grieve you again I" 

A strange expression caine over Dick's 
face. 

He looked down into the white fnce of the 
sobbing girl, and his stern eyes soltened. 
But then he ssid, gloomilvy— 

“How can I believe you, Daisy? You 
have as good as told me that you did not 
love ne; and without you I don’t care to 
live.”’ 

“Don't talk so dreadfully, Dick ! 
love you !” 

“Answer ine truly, Daisy ! Do you really 


I—I do 


' jove ine?’ 


“Yes,” sobbed the girl. “Indeed I do, 
Dick! Please, please throw away tuat dread- 
ful rope!’ 

‘*Not yet, Daisy. Do you love me above 
every body else in the world ?"’ 

' “Yes—oh, yes!’ 

“And will you :rarry me, Daisy ?”’ 

* Yes, I will, Dick ; indeed I will !”’ 

“When ?’’ 





* 
Bric-a-Brac. 

CURIOSITIES OF LIFE.—lay your finger 
on your pulse,and know that at every stroke 
some mortal passes to his Maker: sue 
fellow-being cromses the river of death: ant 
it we think of i, we may wonder that it 
should be so long before our turn conve. 
Half of all who live die before seventeen. 
Only one person, in tea thousand lives te 
be one hundred years old, and but one in a 
hundred reaches sixty. The married live 
longer than the single. 

THE STOOL oF Kerentance.—In Sot 
tish church discipline, of olden time, offen- 
ders who had been convicted at a regular 
trial before the minister in kirk-session 
were condemned to receive public censure 
from the culprit standing up before the con- 
gregation on a raised pilatforin, culled the 
cutty-stool. This platforin was also known 
as tne Stool of Repentance, and in time 
went out of use, its name remaining « 
ante phrase, without any direct inean- 
ng. 

CHOCOLATE,.—Choocolate is so called frou 
chocolalt, the Mexican name for the coca- 
tree. The produce of several of the finest 
kinds is not exported; the best that reaches 
us is troin Caraccas, Guatemala, and Ber- 
bice. The method of preparation is as fol. 
lows: The cacao-beans are geutliy roasted, 
shelled, and reduced to a paste, when 
vanilla, cloves, cinnamon, rice, alinonds, or 
siarch, etec., are frequently added to it; it is 
= into moulds, and always iinproves: by 
seeping. 

THE WHALE.—The whale feeds by put- 
ing its gigantic strainer into operation as it 
switne through the shoals of minute mol 
luses, crustaceans and fishes which are con- 
stantly found at the surface of the sea. 
Opening its capacious mouth and allowing 
the sea water with its inultitudinous tenants 
to fill the oval a the whale shats its 

ta 





lower jaw upon horny plates, and 
straining out the water through therm, 
swallow*’ the prey stranded upon its vast 


tongue. 

KEEPING ACCOUNTS, --An old tradesman 
used to keep his accounts in a singular 
inanner, Hehung up two boots, one on 


| each side of the chiinney; and in one be put 


“Any time — tomorrow — now !"' said | 


Daisy, in desperation—“if you will only 
throw away toat dreadful thing and come 
hoine with me.”’ 

“There, then !’’ 

And Dick flung the coil of ro into a 
thicket of laurel on the other side of the 
stream, and drawing Daisy to him, kissed 
her solemnly. 


iny wife, Daisy.” 

“Yes,” she answerec, meekly. 

And se, hand in hand, they returned 
through the orchard and the garden to the 
house. . 

“Of all the unaccountable creatures on 
the face of the earth,”’ said Miss Maria, sur- 
veying them froin the pantry-window, 
“recommend ine to # young courtin’ couple! 
[ don’t believe they know their own ininas 
five minutes et a time, anyways !"’ 

Uncle Edward was. ting on the top step 


| dish of suup and gave a loud 


of the porch, contentedly sinoking his big | 


pipe. 
‘Well, Dick,”’ said he, cheerfully, ‘have 
you fixed that tree with the rope all ready 


“No,” ahswered Dick, quietly. 
tend to it to-morrow.”’ 

“Well, don’t forget it, tor the sooner that 
bridge is finished the better, if we want to 
get the hay over in good time.” . 

Daisy stooped and looked straight up into 
Dick’s face. 

“You've deceived tne!" she said, indig- 
nantly. 


| a remarkably large rat, with 


“No Daisy,] haven't. You deceived your- 


seit, dear, and I’m very glad of it, | assure 
ou.” 

. “Glad ?’’ said Daisy, reproachfully, and 

with her face all crimson with blushes. 

‘*Becaase but tor that I might never have 

otten you to say ‘Yes’; and we might both 
rave been for ever miserable. But how 
happy we are going to be for all the rest of 
our lives !"" 

“Still it was 2 dreadfully mean trick,"’ 
Daisy wurmuared, as she allowed Dick two 
kiss her ain, behind Uncle Edward's 
back; “and if you ever say a word about 
it to anyone, I'll never forgive you-- 
never !"’ 

- —<_ «© 

SMOKED TODEATH.—In Texarkana, Ark., 
a few days ago « inan was iiterally smoked 


>_> — 


to death. He wae a littie ander the in- 
fluence of liquor.and upon returning homme 
i the door locked, whet attein pted 
raw nt se flus head “* [ e flue 
y 4 gvuiar Ww stuck 
as e exon ‘ ‘ 4 e 
1 r ev Ca | a ie 
DY tne a im ! A SLA 
Dbeurth, 


all the inoney he received; and in the other 
all the receipts and vouchers for the money 
he paid. Atthe end of the year, or when- 
ever he wanted to make up his accounts, be 
emptied the boots, and by counting their 
several and respective contents, be was en- 
abled, with a litthe trouble, te make a 
balance, which was doubtless as satisfactory 
to himself as if it bad been done by ‘double 
entry.” 

DISTINCTION LEVELLED.—The Sultan of 
Sumarcand was waiking betore the gates of 
the city when he saw a iu in the distance 
sitting On the ground and bolding an object 
in bis hand which be was examining with 
great attention, The Sultan was curivus, 
and thought he would like to know what 
the object was, He theretore went up to the 
man. He was a dervish, and held a skull 
in his hands, The Sultan asked, “Why do 
you examine this skull so closely?” The 
dervish looked up at the Sultan and re- 
plied, “This skull was brought to me this 
inorning. I bave been looking at it ever 
since, being anxious tw tind out whether it 
isthe skull ofa rich and powerful sultan 
like you, Of a poor fellow like ime, but I 
have not beeu able yet to inake out which 


eo . | it is,’’ 
“Remember you have promised to be | 


THe Rat.—The rat, though naturally a 
Savage creature, is by dint of kindness, 
capable of being tamed and tnade obedient 
t the willotiman. Someof the Japanese 
taine rats and tmake them perform many 
entertaining tricks, and when thus instruet- 
ed exbibit therm as a show for the diversion 
of people. An American traveling throagh 
Mecklenourg about forty years ago, bebetd 
4a singular spectacle in a betel. After din- 
ner, the landlord placed on the floor a large 
whistle, Iim- 
mediately there rushed into the rooma 
inastiff, a tine Angora cat, an cld raven,and 
a bell about 
his neck, They all wentto the dish, and 
without disturbing each other fed amicably 
together, alter which the dog, the cat, and 
ratlay before the fire, while the raven 
The landlord,after 
accounting for the familiarity which ex- 
isted amnong these animals, added, that the 
rat was the wiost useful of the tour, for the 
noise he inade bal completely freed the 
house frou other rats and uice alao, with 
which it had previousiv been infested. 

THE SEVEN Kibies.—The seven Bibles 
of the world are the Koran of the Mobaus 


| inedans, the Tri Pitikes of the Buddhista, 


the Five Kings of the Chinese, the three 
Vedas of the Hindous, the Zendavesta, and 
the Scriptures of the Christians. Tbe Koran 


) is the inost recent of these, datiug about the 


| pel of St. Barnabas. 


seventeenth century after Christ. It is a 
coupound of quotations frou: the Old and 
New Testament, the Talmud and the (sos- 
The Eddas of the 


Scandinavians were first published in the 
fourteenth century. The Pitikes of the 
Buddhists contain sublime torals and 


pure aspiration, and their author lived and 
died in the sixth century before (Ctrist. 
There is nothing of excellence in these 
sacred books not found in the Bible. The 


sacred writings of the (liinese are called 


the Five Kings, the word ‘Kings’ meaning 
web of cluth. They contain t best say 
Ings Of the best sages on the duties of life, 
These sayings car t ® traced furthe 
bac ‘ » , - ’ 
an 
} ria 4 a“ 
2xt r 





































































































































A LAST GOOD-NIGHT,’ 





BY FANS Y FORRESTER. 





Lowe, Leee thee lowly Kneeling, 
(lasped bands and drooping bead, 

W hile the movnbeams pale are stealing 
sadly rownd my dylng bed. 

ihearest, hush thy bitter weeping ; 
Lay thy tearful cheek lo mine, 

WV hile the stars, their death-watch keeping, 
Softiy tarough the lattice shine. 

Through the trees, low wlods are -ighing, 
And my hand, « worn and white, 

(on thy clusering hair Ie Iviog. 
Love, my only lowe, good-night | 


Ab ' lhear thy broken sobbing. 
Paint and low, thy volee hath erown - 
Aud I feel the fond heart throbbing, 
(oh, how wiltly, ‘gainst mine own ! 
Dear, my spirit «till delaying, 
Loves to hover near thee now, 
Like the moonbeams fondly straying 
(her thy pallid chee k and brow. 
Yes, my soul, to share thy sorrow, 
Pauses iu ite heavenward Bight, 
Aud will comtert thee lo-mortow 
Love, my dearest love, gocwt-night! 


Now, for one sweet moment only, 
Fold me closely te thy breast 

When tie life seems dark and lonely, 
toh 

Though thy voice with grief be broken, 

and call me fair. 


remember lam blest | 


Sintle once more, 
Dearling, ae ny last lowe token, 

Take Chie litthe luck of hair. 
Feeling these, thy last caresses, 

Tears must dim my failing sight. 
Kixsonce more my wandering tresses, 
last gorwt-night ! 


Then along, a 


Shades of death are round me closiog ; 
Tears and shadeuws hide thy face ; 
Meibl b fear meet, 

Iu thy frithful, fond embrace 
Though thew lingerest broke n-'s arted, 
All thy thoughts tome shall evar , 
We shall seem bul tye be parted ; 
I'll be near thee evermore 
BrighU, ow my soul's awaking, 
see, you gleam of heavenly light! 
No behetd (he morn is breaking. 
Le mv faithful love, 


thus reqeostuse, 


“ 


ve, eimed-nieht | 


NAMELESS. 


NEMESIS OF 
SKIES,”’ 





BY THE AUtTHoR OF “THE 


LOVE,” “UNDER WILD 


“ALONG THE LINE ‘PEN 


asvet. BVG., TH. 


CHAPTER XV—(conTINUED.) 
MUST go to Monmouthshire to-night, 
K ate.”" 

Teoaight?" 

“LT shall perhaps catch the mail; anyway, 
Timust yo; after this,’ and be put the tele- 
gram inte ber hands, “Ll could not hesi- 
tute.” 

There wasa little stir of preparations, a 
hurried packing, an aflectionate farewell, 
and then (aay Aiustie was on his way to the 
death-bed of the woman on whom his) lair- 
est hopes had once been centred, 

All through that hurried night journey, 
through all the bitter cloud o: the bleak 
January dawn, butone question 


him— why had Vivian Dacres sent for 
him ? 
What strange instinct had made her 


thoughts turn trou ber doting busband and 
new-born son to her old, forsaken suitor on 
what they sand must be her death-bed ? 

Tue carriage was waiting at Chepstow— 
the close carriage,which had been called my 
lady's own. 

Guy made a hasty inquiry of the foot- 
Inman, and learned that his cousin was sti.l 
alive. 

The little heir was a fine 
father seemed too broken down 


child, but his 
with grief 
@VeEn Loo ryeetrere latier. 

“Lane glad vou are come, my lord,’’ said 
the tan, respectfully. “My waster has 
done nothing but count the bours until you 
eould arrive.’ 

The news of ber brother's accession to the 
earldom bad been written by Kate Ainslie 
to Lady Dacres. 

Through all the housebold it was known 
that my lady's cousin was now Lord Earl, 
and—such is poor human nature—their re- 
apect and deference for him bad, perbaps, 
increased accordingly. 


It came on Guy with a pang, as he stood | 


in the grand entrance-hall of Castle Dacres, 
the coutrast between this and the last. He 
remeutered Vivian in ber queeniy beauty 
and a sigh escaped hint as) he recalled the 
lovely Chatelaine lay dying. 

“Thank Heaven, you are come !"' 

It was the baronet’s voice, 

Sir John hela Guy Ainslie’s hand in eager 
greeting. 

He had forgetteu this voung tinan was his 
Boimeti¢e rival; be cared only to remember 


that Vivian bad lowed bitin dearly, that all 
her life be hac tiiled a brother's place to 
her. 
*Hlaw is she %"’ 
Py tae 
Nat ~ idisuv, warinly ‘‘twhile there 
is st tre hope You must not 
leans \ oon % ny 
> ‘ 
4 
y - 
Gu % . 
tihev & } tan 
“*] leonywed ft ata tae When a man is as 
rich as I ami, itis dard he sbould have no 
Mots Gee Cotta aller tli: but I would be 


beirless yladiv if that could bring ine back 
wiv wife in ber beaith and strength. 
trol aiswer, 


fyuy Cru 


occupied | 


| 


lt seeimed to him | 


THE SATUR DAY 


that words were powerless before such «a 
grief an thin. ?; 

“She loved you as a brother al ways,"’ said 
the baronet, gentlv. “I am quite sure sie 
never had an unkind thought of you in ber 
heurt."’ 

It dawned on Guy she bad had no cause 
since she was tho sinner, he the sinned 
ayaninst, 

He said nothing of that, only asked if be 
could see his cousin. 

“T want you to go toher atonce. Giuy,you 
inust he careful; remember, she knows no- 
thing of ber state. Do not alarm ber."’ 

The new Lord Earl made him no 
inem, 

To him it seemed fearful that Vivian's 
soul Should be allowed totake wing with 
out preparation or thought. 

He followed bis host through the long 
corridors till they reached the apertinent of 
Lady Dacres. 

A nurse opened the door, bat only Guy 
entered, 

It seemed that poor Sir John could not 
command his feelings sufficiently to see his 
wife without alarming ber. 

Beautiful as she bad been in the days of 
health, a delicate cose flush upon her tace, 
her eyes gleaming with unaatural brilli- 
ancy was Vivian, Lady Daecres. 

Looking at ber it seemed impossible to 
imagine that in afew hours there would re- 
inain Of all that loveliness nothing but a 
memory and « name, 

She put out ber hand. 

“Have you come at last?” 

“T came as soon as | received 
pand’s Summons, dear.”’ 

She turned her eyes restlessly round the 
room, and then said, teverishly— 

‘Send them away.” 

The attendants had probably been warned 
by the doctor that it was no use to cross ber 
wishes, 

They vanished silently, 
waiting for Guy's request, 

Heand his sometime betrothed were left 
alone. 

She put her hand tnto his; sheturned her 
face, with Its strange, bewitching beauty, to- 
wards bis and she said, wildiv— 

“Guy, do vou know why I have sent for 
you?” 

‘Because you wished to see me,"’ he re- 
joined, soothingly. ‘*Because in sickness 
the mind often turns towards those we have 
known and loved in childhood.” 


protm- 


your hus- 


without even 


“No l'—excitement lent her voice new 
strength. “Isentfor you to tell me the 
truth. Why do the nurses look at ine with 


frightened taces ? 

“Why do the doctors turn away when I 
ask how soon I shall be well? Why does 
iy husband never come to me? I know he 
loves ine. | have been vain and wilful,Guy; 
but Sir John loves me still.” 

“He loves you as bis own life. He would 
give that life willingly, Vivian, tw prolong 
yours,” 

A light broke on her at his words. 

“Then thatisit? Lam dying, and they 
would not tell me.” 

‘(Guy Was silent, only his eyes rested cn 
her tace with a look of undying tenderness 
—she had been his darling, bis first love, 
Lilian could not grudge her his affection, 
since one look at Vivian's face told that she 
was dying. 

(iuy, speak ! Tell ine, is it so?" 

“We fear so," and his strong voice trem- 
bled. Vivian, wy darliog, humanly speak- 
ing, Vou have but a few hours with us, 
dear,’ and he pushed back the soft hair 
from her brow caressingly. “We would 
fave vou, if w@ possibly could ; aye, at any 
cost.”’ 

‘There was no response to his caresses; for 
full a miunute she was silent, then she said, 
sitnply— 

“f don’t think T am sorry.’ 

“Vivian !"" 

“Does surprise you. I have found the 
world so tiring, Guy ; Thave been weary— 
oh, so weary of wy lite. T don't think JT am 
sorry itis nearly over.”’ 

“My dearest, vou are an idolized wife. 
Young, lovely, with all good gilts around 
you, can you be conteat todeave them be- 
lainvcd PP" : 

“T think sa.” 

“Vivian! 
| “Tl aw dying,” “it can 
| Wrong noone. Oh ey! do vou Know many 
l atime this autoawen Phave felt Ll eould die 

Willitngly just lor the sake of one sight of 
|; Your face, one glance of tenderness frou 

you.” 
| ‘The strong man's 'reast heaved. What 
could be say in presence of such a great 
| wriet ? 

Vivian went on with the strange, super- 





she whispered, 


| patural strength bern of great excite- 
} sanernat. 
“It will all come right now,"’ she = said, 


| With asweet, sad smile. ‘lau dying, you 
| See, Guy, and Pf tave repented so bitterly of 
jiny sin that Pthink it must be forgiven. 1 
} sold imyself for gold, you see, dear, but it 
| never brought ne any bappiness—I want- 
edimy husband's wealth aud your love 
too, 
“T] Knew that though I was his wife 1 
should hate anv girl whe consoled you 
| for iy deceit. I did tate her, Guy; 1 was 
very cruel to her, 


“T would have kept vou apart by any 
stratage ti “Was VET) wicked I ne I 
ATW Ceti, fe i b aliliane ier ii lef + Ves 

i 
‘ 

“T kKoew now ats ind 

But |b Cieotigriet Veo ved er mid whe 


Sir Ronald Trey iv Gold ine the bistory of 
ber life ' used it as a pretence to get rid of 
ber, for | wanted lo part y . 

(auy Ainslie’s breath wen 


rte, 


luster, Sie 


EVENING POST. 


mm wer; 
’ 


was dying, be could mot bee er ule 
) ob, how she had Injures silan 
po see be angry,” *be pleaded ; “I shall 
soon be gone. She will have you all her 
lite, and I shall only have kept you aparta 
few months,” ‘ 

Guy turned away in serrow from the sii- 
ent hos of ber eyes. Mas. 

“les love her,” whispered Vivian. 
“When I die Lilian will be your dear 
wite."’ 

“Heaven willing,” be said, firm'!y. 

“Ay, I fancied it would be so; in fact, I 
knew it ever since the news came that my 
device had tailed, that she bad found a — 
pier home than ever Castle Dacres cou d 
have been, as companion to the Countess 
Leigh. : 

“Perhaps vou knew it,” she said, seeing 
Guy express no surprise. “I thought I 
would tell it you, and then you would for- 
give me for sending her away. I had parted 
you once ; Lthought it I brought you to- 
gether it might atone.” 

“J did know it,” said Guy, gently ; “but 
I thank you from my heact. Vivian,dear, 
assured that I forgive vou, that Lilian will 
never think unkindly of you. We shall re- 
member how, upon vour death-bed, your 
last tho ‘ght was of our bappiness.”” 

“You will be bappy, ‘said the dying girl, 
firmly. “She will value your love more 
than the title you will give ber,and yet it is 
passing strange her marriage w'th you will 
give her back the home and name she lost 
néarly eighteen months ago.” 

“The howe and name?" 

“Surely she has told vou! She was your 
kinsiman’s adopted child—the girl for whoin 
he intended the wealth and estates now 
yours,”’ 

“But Miss Earl died.” 

“She seemed to die. When Sir Ronald 
Trevivn deserted her, rather than live at 
the charity of old friends, she resolved to 
disappear,and begin life afresh. Surely you 
knew this?” 

“I did not know this. Vivian, after ali, 
you have restored us to each other; the one 
obstacle between us was the mystery of 
Lilan’s birth.” 

“It is growing very dark,” said Vivian, 
taintly. “A mist is coming before iny eyes. 
Oh, Guy, c1n it be the end ?” 

He rang hastily for the nurses; then, with 
one arm round her, her head resting on bis 
broad shoulder, he sat and walted—waited 
for the dread anyel’s coming. 

“He'll be all alone,” she whispered, sud- 
denly. “Sir John will never love him, be- 
cause he has cust iny life. Guy, be kind to 
iny littie child for my sake."" 


that she grew weaker. 

Suddenly she turned towards him,he bent 
his ear to catch the whisper— 

“It iscoming,’ she said, faintly. ‘uy, 
the weariness is over, there is light and 
peace.”’ 

A smnile of undying sweetness was on her 
lips, and she fell back dead, just as her 
husband entered the room. 

A very solemn time seemed the next§few 
days to Lord Farl. 

Sir John was quite overcome with grief. 
Every arrangement, every order devolved 
upon tho man poor Vivian had loved so 
fondly,and he never seemed to shirk them. 

It was only on the third day after Viv- 
ian’s death that Guy thought of sending for 


| bis sister. 


Sir John caught at the idea warmly. Who 
so tit to take care of Vivian's baby as the 
woinan whom sbe bad loved alimost as a 
mother ? 

A very warm appeal was made to 
Ainslie, and when she reached 
Sic Joha’s face brightened for the first tine 
since his loss, and the little girls siniled 
cheerfully once more. 

Guy knew that he had done the best thing 
in the world for the bereaved 
that, with Kate tc take his place in 
mouthsbire,he could weil be spar od direct- 
ly after the funeral to commence the quest 
he so longed to undertake—the finding out 
of the true natwne of bis Kinsiman’s adupted 
child. 


Kate 


ed the new inaster of Earisimere. 

If the solicitor and his friend at first 
blamed Lilian a little for the girlish caprice 
which had made ber preter to be thought 


sorrow, the heart rending grief,amid which 
her decision was made. 

“And it was the best plan of 
of Sir Ronald Treviyn,” said Mr. Martin, 
plainly. “*“te loved her just weil enough 
not to cure to lose ber. He wouid bave been 
a black shadow haunting ber pathway for- 
ever. Stil., I think she might have trusted 
us.’’ 

“Poor child !" said the Captain, warmly, 





somehow, she had every instinct of noble 
birth. 


ships to living upon the charity of stran- 
gers."’ 

“Then vou forgive her?” aaid Guy, bright- 
lw “Wien I bring ber home as Countess 
Earl you promise not to upbraid ber for the 
past ?”’ 

“You are going to marry her ?*’ 


SSE uence 


+] knew her inthe bour of her greatest 
need,’’ said (ruy, Situply, “and I think J] 
loved hereven then. If I can only trace 
X. ers r to come t 
“ ar 
kearlsinere is iid ] uid 
help you in your quest 
“How °° 
“Remember, i only tell it you as a 


, Strange cone lence, whieh struck ine at the 


He promised her. He telt,ratber than saw, | 


the Castle | 


famnily, and | 
Mon- | 


Very warin was the weloome which greet- | 


dead than live upon their charity, they for- | 
gave ber when they remembered the bitter | 


etting rid . 


“she had had a Sharp lesson in mistrust,and | 


“It was natural to her to prefer any hard- | 












time. Your late cousin died of heart dis- 
eume,"” - 
“So I have heard.” 
“You are probably aware that death from 
heart disease is generally brought on by 
- some sudden shock,” 

“Yes ; but 

“It is proved that the only excitement 
Lord Karl underwent the day of bis death 
wasan interview with a rough, poorly. 
dressed woman named Bond, a strange,d 
reputable surt of person, whom the servants 
shrank from adrnitting, but with whom the 
Earl sat talking, iu bis office for nearly an 
hour. 

“Now, Lord Earl, what subject would 
have been so engrossing to your cousin as 
his darling ?”’ 

“But—”’ 

“You are thinking Mrs. Bond does not 
sound like a nice mother-in-law. I do not 
believe she was related in the least to the 
so-called Miss Earl; but I believe she knew 
of her birth, and that Lord Earl her 
a certain sum yearly on condition she 
did not reveal tHe fact that Lilian was vot his 
own ebild. 

“I should have investigated the matter 
inyself pretty sharply; but before I discov- 
ered these tucts tite poor girl bad, as I be. 
lieved, ended ber troubles, and it, there- 
fore, seemed useless tome to attempt to 
raise the curtain of silence Lora Earl had 
flung over her history.” 

“Mr. Martin, how am Ito thank you ?” 

“I need no thanks. Ican do something 
more. The receipts are all dated trom a 
narrow street off tlie Gray’s-iun-road ; and 
as peopie of her stausp aon’t change their 
| residence often, I think if you were to go 

there there’s little doult you would ascer- 
| tain everything vou wished to know, that 
is, of course, if you were willing to pay for 
it. 

“Mrs. Bond doesn't strike me as a person 
likely to give anything without being aup- 
ly remunerated for it.” 

Late as it was Lord Earl traveled back to 
London. 

Guy’s faith in Mr. Martin’s information 
sustained a severe shock when he st.od be- 
fore the miserable dwellings where Mra, 
Bond lived, and saw the wretched wreck of 
womanhood to whoin his letter bad been 
addressed. 

She was not an old woman, counting by 
years and months, but the demon of intem- 
perance had set bis tuark upon her. 

“And you're the new Lord Earl ?” said 
the hay, abruptiv. ‘And what's your busi- 
| ness with ine, | wonder ? The !ate lord was 
a good triend to ine and mine. Many’s the 
sovereign I've had t orm him.” 

Gu,’8s answer wastotakea handful 
gold trom bis pocket and show it to her. 

“This shall be yours and a8 much more if 
you will tell me all vou know of the girl 
who was adopted by the late Lard Earl.’’ 

The woinau’s eyes sparkled greedily. 

“But she’s dead! Itean’t do you any 
good to rake up her story.” 

“lamarich tan, and can afford to pay 
for iy tancies,’’ 

A strange softness came to the sharp face. 

“Dll never tell a word that'll hurt my 
lady’s inemory. | was ber nurse, you see, 
and Iloved her well.” 

“TL never harmed a woman in my life,’’ 
said Guy, firmly. ‘] shall never reveal a 
word you teli me if it can injure your lady, 
living or dead.” 

“Well, then, Pil take your money, for 
timesare hard enough, and I've missed 
| Lord Earl's sovereigns many a time.” 

“You have my promise ; goon. Tell me 
who was the girl Lord Earl introduced 
everywhere .as bis daughter ?"’ 

“] can't tell you in vour tashbion,’’said the 
| Woman, abruptly ; “1 must teil ny story 
iny own way. I was waiting maid to Miss 
| Costillon, and she was the fairest creature 
| you ever saw. I'd been her nurse, you see, 
and I loved her. 

“Yes,” said Guy, hastily. “Go on."’ 

“She was engayzed to Lord Earl, but he 
was a bit grave and old for a young thing 
like Miss Rosamond, and I wasu’t much 
surprised when one morning she was gone ; 
| and we ail knew pretty well it was because 
she loved another nan better toan she ever 
| could love Lord Earl.¥ 

“And that other ?"’ 

“TI couldn’t tell vou; I may have suspici- 
ons, but they aren't facts, Well, I lett the 
Costillons, and set up business for myself, 
and one day I met my old mistress,i1y Mise 
Rosamond, pale aud sad-looking, with a 
baby in her arms. 

“twas ny own young lady,” went on 
the woman quickly, “and what could 1 do 
but take her in—her and herchild? She 
hadn’t a penny in the world; but for the 
little o.e, I think she'd have made away 
with berself.’’ ; 

“And she staved with vou ?” 

“Aye; but she was too proud to be a drag 
on me. I tancy, one night, somehow, she 
met Lord Earl—him ehe ought. to have 
married—and told him her story. Anyway, 
he came—he had a young wile of bis own 
then—one day and saw ine, and gave me 
money ; he said Miss Rogamoud and her 
baby were to want for nothing. 

“He sent money every now and then: but 
her heart wasjust broken,and she died be- 
fore ber child was six months old. 

I knew then he meant to!ks to think she 
was his daughter, and I heid my tongue 
faithfullv.”’ : 








of 


“And who was your lady’s lover? Mrs. 
Bond, vou may not know $ name,but you 
st ive susp na, wi are aliost cer 
ty 

t : t y le was a brave young 

Bold » Mis¥ Rosam i sani be marris 
her,and 1 alwavs thought so, too, for he 
just Worshipped the ground she trud on: 


but he went off to India,and bis fine mother 
wrote and said the warriage was no war- 
riage.’ 




















“And his name ?” 


The woman gut up and began looking in 


anu old desk. 


At last she brought out a package yellow 


with age, addressed ina faint, trembling | 


bandwriting **To my darling child.” 


“I promised Miss 


@a:n0nd on ber death- 


bed I'd give these w ber daughter if she 
xrew to be a woman. I've had heaps of ups 
and downs; but, whatever I've lost I've 


kept these, 


I meant to give thei to her, 


only Lord Earl would not let me see her, 


an! then the news came she was dead,” 
(iuy took up the money be had promised, 

and added a crisp bank vote from his purse. 
*T am Lord Earl's nearest kineman; you 

will give ine thuse papers, Mrs, Bond.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


ILIAN looked up into Lord Leigh's 
face with the utmost wonderinent. 
“There is some mistake,”’ said, gent- 
iv. “I aus Lady Leigh's companivon.”’ 

The Earl started. 

‘What 1s your name ?"’ 

A crimson blush dyed tbe girl’s face ; she 
hesitated. 

**My dear, * said Lord Leigh, in a tone of 
ereat agitation ; “] may have alarined you, 
but I implore you to be frank with ime. In 
the excitement of the moment I mistook 
vou for my dear wite, I know now that it 
was an idle fancy ; the grave does not give 
up its dead, and she I loved has been sleep- 
ing her quiet sleep for well nigh twenty 
vears. I aim old enough to be your father. 
Do not refuse my request. Tell me your 
name and history, aud if you know of any- 
thing that can explain the resemblance 
which so bewilders me.” 

Lilian grew calmer. 

“It is a painful confession,”’ she said, with 
sad pathos; “but I have no name of my 
own. I was brought up by Lord Earl—I 
never knew that I was not his child—I1 am 
sure he loved me as such.’’ 

“And be never,told you of your parent- 
age ?”’ 

‘“‘Never ! He died suddenly ; it was on! 
after his death that I learned I was not Lil- 
ian Earl.”’ 

The Earl of Leigh hesitated. 

‘‘Lord Earl was a good man,’’ he mutter- 
ed ; “but to bring up a rival's child, and 
yive her a father’s love, surely that was be- 
yond bim !’’ Then be turned to Lilian, 
“Did you ever bear biin speak of your mo- 
ther?’’ 

‘Oh, yes; be told me I was her imnage,that 
she was very young and very unhappy. He 
often prayed that I inight have a longer, 
brighter life. It ased to puzzle me,for when 
he caine back to England people who bac 
known his wife u to tell me I bore no 
reseinblance to ber.”’ 

**Do you know what I think,’’ said the 
Earl, very gravely. “I believe that you are 
my own ebiid. rd Earl knew iny wife 
and loved ber. When I was called to India 
and iv darling was lett alone, she may 
have received the generosity of ber old 
friend in her bour of need.” 

Lilian was si:ent from blank amazement. 

“T think it must be so,’’ said the peer, 

ently. “No stranger's child could bear my 
Ronen face, no other woinan's daugh- 
ter could be so dear to Lord Earl. 

«I think, Lilian, that you are, in very 
truth,iny daughter,and my motber’s grand- 
child. Isball never rest until I ascertain 
the truth ; but, however, it nay be you and 
I can never be as strangers again. You 
have my dead wile’s face; for her sake I 
must love you dearly.’’ 

For somne days all his researches seemed 
fruitless, but one morning a card was 
brought to Lord Leigh bearing the title of 
his rival of other days, and before he had 
recovered froin bis amazement, Lord Earl 
entered. 

I] comeon a strange errand,” he said 
brietly. ‘I am here, my lord, in answer to 
tue enquiries you addressed vesterday to 
uv lawyer. 

“The quest you wish to undertake has 
been my ebarge, The young lady in whose 
welfare you profess an interest is the only 
child of Rosamond Costillon. I can produce 
the woman to whuse care her dying mother 
lett ber, by whomshe was later delivered 
tomy Kinsman, Lord Earl.”’ 

Lord Leigh's tace lighted 
great thankfulness, 

“My Rosamond’s child! Thank Heaven 
for that; Lean make upto Lilian for ber 
mother’s wrongs.”’ 

“She requires nothing at your hands,” 

“She is my own child.” 

“Umbappily so; I pray that she may 
bever know it. As my loved and honored 
aife sbe will be guarded from every sor- 
row. I pray Heaven I may always keep 
from her the shadow on her birth.”’ 

“Are you beside yourself, Lord Earl ?’’ 

“No; | wisb I were.” 

“Are you aware that Lilian is my daugh- 
ter? She cannot wwarry anyone without ny 
consent.”” 

*You have no rights over her. You shall 
never break her beart as ycu broke her :no- 
ther’s.”’ 

“I think you do not Know the = circuin- 
stances of the case,Lord Earl ; ny wife and 
I were separated by the crueliest treachery. 
Fortwenty years | have mourned her taith- 


up under a 


The Earl of Leigh would gladly have 
kept Lis child as the sunshine of Lis bome; 
but he would nt refuse ber to the man 
=e bau loved ber so patiently, and so 
we * 

In July, when the rich, late flowers 
blossu:ned on Vivian's graveghe man she 
bad loved so wildly married bis second 
choice, 

Archibald Darby read the solemn service; 
Daisy and Pansy with the little Granta, 
| formed part of the train of white-robed 

tnaidens who clustered round the bride,and 
tears stood in Lord Leigh's eyes as he gazed 
on his daughter, and thought of the con- 
trast between her wedding and ber mo- 
— ° 

ears have passed since that bappy bridal. 
Archiba'd Darby has found qouieiation in 
Pansy Dacres’ blue eyes, and a tiny fair- 
haired boy, who rejoices in the lofty-sound- 
ing title of Guy Ormond Dacres, is often in 
the nursery at Earisinere piaying with a 
dark-haired child called Relement, j 

Sir John Dacres has taken a third wite,no 
other than Kate Ainslie. He found his ; 
home 80 desolate without her that be beg- 

ed her to return as its mistress, and in his 

vart he knows there is more true peace | 
and happiness at Castle Dacres than was | 
ever felt there when his beautiful idolized | 
Vivian was its queen. 

Of her Lilian axd Guy talk often. They 
can never torgot the lovely,imperious crea- 
ture who played so great a part in both | 
their lives, True to their generous nature | 
they never think of the misery she brought 
thei ; they prefer to remember she spent 
her last hour on earthin giving Guy the 
clue whieb aided bim in his task of prov- 
ing that our beroine was not Nameless. 

[THE END.} | 
-— © ~—eO 


A Summer Romance. 


BY PAUL H. DENHA™M, 








J, HAT whim induced Atheline Herne 
to renounce a fashionable watering- | 
\ place, and the society of her aristo- 
cratic friends, and bury herself in the 
savage preciits of the litthe country town of 
Alderville ? | 
Her friends wondered, perhaps she won- | 
dered herself; but not Leing one of those 
who feel bound to give vuice to every eino- 
tion, she was mute. 

It was siusply a freak of hers, Perbaps 
away down in her great heart she was | 
weary of the selfishness, the frivolity, the | 
— and show of fashionable life, and | 
onged for the pure, true triendship of 
nature. 

She remembered, years ago, when life 





a “ at> cies 








| 


| 


' 


| 


fully. The very sight of her daughter’s face | 


’ 


brought back my grief in all its force,’ 
“Your wi'e ?”’ 
“Yes, with asmile. “I see you have 
thought very bard things of me,Lord Earl; 
inistaken, Rosa- 


Dulin one preint vou are 
i Cs mt was uiy wife as [ust as aw 
ake ’ mine ‘ rT: 
' 
» © aa 7 « ~ 
And 80 the ,1ttliée wa 4 
who bad been ‘“‘nameleas’’ found herse 


the idolized daugliter of a uvble Luuse. 


was fresii and new, how sbe had spent a | 
suininer in the country. 
She recailed the s:nell of spruce and pine | 
when the summer sun was hot; the tur- | 
muring, dreamy music of the brook wind- | 
ing through green pastures; the bleat of | 
the white lainks un the bigh hills, and the | 
patient, brown-eyed cattle, driven up the | 
dowy iane by the whistling cowboy, 
She was sixteen then; now she was | 
twenty+tive ; old enough to feel a thrill of | 
pleasure in the prospect of living over | 
ain a sweet past. 
Atheline had some love phases. They 
had aftected her lightly, simply because 
her best nature had never been touched. 
The golden apples had changed to dross 
in her hands, and leit no pam behind. 
Sometiines she thougit she was not like 
other wommen—that with loving she had »o 


part. 

Pride kept her from the sensation of 
emptiness when she looked into her heart. 

The middle of June found Miss Herne 
quietly settled for the summer in an old | 
farin-house on the bankaof the Merrimac, | 
Free of all fashionable restrictions, at | 
liberty to dress in calico, and wear her rip- 
pling brown hair in a net, guiltiess of rats 
and waterfalls. 

Miss Herne was beautilul, and an beiress 
in herown right. 

Her near relatives were allin the world 
beyond, and there were none w place upon 
her any restraint. | 

Mrs. Marshall, with whom Atheline 
boarded, had been an old friend of her 
mnother’s, and took a kindly interest in the 
girl’s welfare. 

Just interest enough not to be ourden- 
some —not to make it seein officious; for } 
there certainly isan extent to the degree 
in which people may be interested in us if 
we are to be rendered bappy by it. 

The Marshalls weve quiet people; they 
had passed their lives on the farm: where | 
they no'w resided, and which,for the beauty 
of its location and surroundiugs,stood with- 
out a rival. 

Miss Herne slept late the morning after 
her arrival at the farin. 

When she opeved her window to let in 
tne fragrance of the sweet air and the 
music of the birds, the beauty of the morn- 
ing struck through to her heart as nothing 
else bad the power to do. 

She acknowledged the sovereignty of na- 
ture, but she instinctively looked down 
upon the sturdy farin-laborers who went 
whistling away to the fields in striped 
frocks.and blue overalls. 

What a pity, she thought, to have wo con- 
found the sweet smell of criumon clover 


and damask roses with the overalls and 
striped frocks. 

Atheline was 4 hativihtv patriciar 

"This half conte t for ttre j ver ASSES 


a is 





| a good pedestrian. 


|} clously enough. 


shall: 
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ink wrap with ail her shini hair 
idden sear in a gold colored net. > 


Her cheeks were flushed, and ber eyes | 


+ bright with looking out over the dew-wet 
| fields. 

While Atheline discussed the nice break- 
fast set before ber by the careful hands of 
Mre,. Marshall, Mr. Marsball read tw ber 

froin the morning paper. 

He was interrupted by the entrance of 
| one of the ‘sri hands, 

' * san we hve the corn in the Hanson 
ot ” 

The voice that uttered the question was 
deep and mellow, but it greed on the sen- 
sitive ear of Miss Herne, and she gianced 
up at the speaker with an expression of au- 
novance in ler face. 

She met the eyes of the inan fastened 
upon ber ; not in admiration, but with the 


| cool soutiny one bestows upon an indiffer- 
ent stranger. 


Miss Herne flushed slowly, and was 
desperately ungry with herself when she 
felt the blood creeping hot to her cheek. 


The face beneath the rough straw hat was | 


brown asa berry; but the eyes were un- 
usually fine, the features good, and the 
bronze hair and beard soft and shining as 
floss silk, 

Besides, he was tall, slender, and 
iLuscalar—altogetber a man to be depend- 
ed upon. 

Atheline scorned herself for lookin 
him, and wondered if she was expectec 


at 
to 


| @at her breakfast with that couutry loon 


— on. 
Mr. Marshali, good old soul, felt called 
upon to do something in the case. 

“This is Miss Herne, Vert. 
wishing for water-lilies only a little while 
ago. Itis rather early, I suppose ; do you 
think you could tind any for ber?” 

“T will make the atteinpt if you wish me 
to, sir,’’ Vert replied, never once looking 
at Atheline. 

In spite of her cool self-control, she felt 
the slight. 

He would do his master’s bidding, but 
not at her pleasure, and she silently de- 
terinined that if the lilies came, with ever 
so subtie a fragrance in their golden heart, 
she would not notice them, 

Miss Herne was dving a very unwise 
thing; suffering herself to get indignant 
with this man, and thus allowing bim to 
occupy ber thoughts. 

Atdinner, aslender glass full of lilies 
stood beside her plate. 

The dreamy odor alinost nade her dizzy 
with delight but she would not took at 
them until Mrs, Marshall directed her at- 
tention. 

Then she simply said : 

“Ah! yes—thoy are early, aren't they ? 
Hiow nice your peas are, Mrs, Marshall,”’ 

As the days passed, Atheline saw Vertner 
Fales very frequentiy. 

He was Marshall’s chief adviser, and took 
bis ineals with the family. 

He never spoke to Miss Herne, never 
seemed to be aware of ber presence; and 
though she said to herself every day that 
she would go away froin the farm on pur- 
pose to be rid of bis society, still she did 
bot go. 

One fine evening she started tw walk 
down to the village. 

it was tull two miles,but Miss Herne was 
She bad not gone far 
when acarriage stopped at ber side, and 
looking up, she met the dark, brilliant 
eyes of young Fates, 

“Will you ride down ?” he asked her. 

“No,”’ she answered, shortly apd ungra- 


“Ab !”’ 
He did not repeat the invitation; only gave 


| thosleek farm horses the rein and went on. 


A few rods ahead, he stopped atthe cottage | 
of the Widow Morgan. 

Nellie, her pretty, golden-haired dangh- 
ter, was gathering honeysuckle in the yard. 

Vert said something to her, as Atheline 
swept down the road, and very ‘soon the 
carriage, with Nellie beside the handsome 
driver, dashed past Atheline, enveloping 
here in a cloud of dust. 

Atheline said that night to Mrs. Mar- | 

“Is it the Widow Morgan’s cottage down | 
by the willows?” 

“Yes. She lives there all atone with 
Nellie. She is the belle of the village.” 

“The widow ?” 

‘*No, dear, Nellie. 
cheeks, and such pretty yellow 
wish you could see her.”’ 

Atheline shrugyed ber shoulders, 

“Blonde beauties are not to tiny taste, 
Dear ine! how very close the air is.”’ 

Two days afterward, Miss Herne went off 
by herself tora ramble inthe woods. In 
truth, she spent a great deal of ber tine in 
solilary Wanderings among the shadows 
of the pasture groves and beside the river. 
She spent the afternoon pleasantly, gather- 
ing wild blossoins, and near sundown she 
seated herself ona fallen tree Ww arranye 
her treasures. 

A couple cf colts started out from the 
brush’ ood, and with the shy yet ardent 
curiosity of their race, they began taking 
advances with 4 view W a Closer acquaint 
ance. 

Atheline was city bred, and of course she 
bad an ideathat all aniinals in a pasture 
were to be regarded as savage, and with a 
quick bound she reached the top of a. bigh 
stone wall, intending to leapdown ou the 
other side, 

But on the ober side there 


leew fit« nea \ fil ot Waller arc) slie 


She has the pinkest 
curls. I 


ran a wide, 


ar ] Lt imakKe Clie eap 


She was | 





An amused expression came into hm» 
face. Atheline could have forgiven any- 
thing but that. And that, never! 

He bounded forward, reached up his 
strong aris, aud taking her down, carried 
ber to the firin ground beyond. 

How crimson her tace grew ! 

“How dare you ?"’ she cried, hotly. 

“You looked uncomfortabie. If you are 
offended,save your anger for some one # ho 
will appreciate it."’ 

He took up his scythe and resumed his 
labor. Atheling hurried home,at war with 
everybody. 

She ate no supper, and went to her room 
at eigitt. ° 

She tried to think herself disgraced by 
| the free touch of that country clown. 
| The hands he bad beld so close thrilled 

under the wold flash of their diamond ring»; 
| the cheek hix soit hair bad brushed grew 
| red as wine. 
| Minas Herne wondered what was the mat 
| ter with ber that she could not sleep. The 
| night was so wari! 

She put ber wrapper‘round her and sat 

/bours before the dawn came by her 

| chamber window. 

| When sbe went down Wo breakfast she 
found a copy of Mas. Browning's sonnets 

on her plate ; the very book she had wish- 
ed for yesterday at dinner ;.and on open- 

| ing it, a little slip of paper tel! out. 

And written on it were the words: 

“IT spoke rudely to you yesterday; [ am 
penitent. Forgive me.” 

Although she had never seen his chiro- 
graphy, she knew that Vert Fales bad 
written it. 

She tore the paper into shreds, shut the 
book and tossed it among the papers on a 
side table, mentally vowing never to look 
inside it so long as she lived. 

Do not, 1 beg of you, get the impression 
that this heroine of nine was bad tempered; 
she was only proud, and angry with ber- 
self for seeming in any way interssted in a 
bulyar laborer, 

Betore the week was out, she had learned 
enough of Vertner Fales’ history w furee 
her to respect him. 

His father had been a wealthy merchant, 
but through the villainy of friends had 
been reduced to poverty. 

He had died shortly afterward, and lefia 
fragile wife and two sons—Vertoer and 
Juan, 

Vertner was in college at the timne,within 
three montis of graduation ; but he left at 
once, and devoted hitmsel! to the aad task of 
comforting his mother. 

Without the means to pursue the study 
of the profession be had chosen, he had 
given it up, and engaged himself as a day 
laborer on the farm of Mr, Marshall, where 
his remuneration was sure, 

He bad wiled early and late, besides de- 
ing copying fora city reyiscer, in order 
that he night be able to defray the expenses 
ot his brother at the university where be 
was studving for the ministry. 

For Juan Fales was «a youth of rare 
protnise, but alas ! he was blind. 

Atheline heard the whole story, with 
many touching little additions, from Mra 
Marshall ; bat she listened with apparent 
indifference, and did) not remark upon it 
when the old lady had tinished, 

A few days afterward, Vertner Fales was 
surprised by receiving from the treasurer 
of the H—— University a receiptin fall for 
the two vears’ expense yet remaining to 
complete bis brother's tuition. 

Oa writing to the yentleman he had only 
been able to ascertain that the ammount of the 
receipt had been paid by a person to the 
treasurer unknown, who stated that it was 
done by one strongly interested in the edu- 
cation of the blind, 

Ventner was inystified,buta great weight 





| was lifted from his shoulders. 


He could now give bis mother some 
comforts of which she had been denied, 
and which were essential t her enjoyment. 


| And seeing her so much happier, he went 


about with a lighter heart, and the »ple 
at Mr. Marshall's wondered what had made 
| such a change in ales, 
Atheline said nothing, but nad she 
| shosen she might have explained the 
mystery. 
The suinmer wore away. 
It was very delightful at Marshall farm ; 


| Atheline grew inure attached, w tle place 


every day. 


But ner city friends were impatient to 
weleoine her return, and so the last day of 
August caine, and she wasto leave Alder- 


ville on the first of September. 

‘Toward sundown she weut for a walk in 
the south pasture where the asters grow. 

It was a long walk, and the sun was 
sinking into a mass of inky clouds low 
lying In the west, before she was ready w 
return. 

The wind muttered dclefully iv the pine- 
trees; it was falling dark very fast, and 
along the line cf black clouds she caught 
the glimmer of lightning. There was a 
shower yathbering. 

She hurried on, her hair turmbling abeut 
her shoulders in rippling tiasses, ber seart 
lost, and her bare neck swept by the elec 
tric wind. 

She caught the first hoarse peal of 
der soon, and Yirectly a cold drop 
fell on her torehead., 

It was useless to attempt to reach 
tarin by the road be‘ore the tempest stould 
set in, and there was no hous 


thun 


f rain 


the 


hearer. 


A moment she stood stil! lestuair 
Then suddenly it Mashed up er, 
sould cross the river thie railroa 
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She flew toward the bridge It was 2a 
high, narrow structure spanning the stream 
atthe narrewest potet, white underneath, 
the water reared like mad ower the sharp 
rocks. 

Beneath the ies which upheld the rails 
was a sheathing of zine to peetert the tim- 
bers [row moisture, but hardly eqaal to the 
duty of supperting the weight of se buinan 
Lei rege. 

Atheline paused a moment om the verge 
of the bridge to steady ber meewen, for she 
maw that she must step from te to tie in 
order lo erm 

She tovk the first step. and them beard a 
mlocvent : 

‘tio back, instantiy! The tran has 
whistles for Lock’s Crow Keoaads ' 470 back, 
J telii wee?" 

She ree gniae! the voter Before ahe look- 
ed uy to see Vertner Pales amding at the 
opposite end of the bridge. 

iad it teen any other she might have 
obeyed bim; bim she woeld mA. She 
kept on boldly. 

‘“ioxntneas ' hecrie!: “are rou mad ?’’ 

Still no answer, hut the game quict ad- 
Vance, 

There wasa roar behind ber which she 
knew was net the rear of the riwer;: a red 
light from the signal lantern Maebed across 
the water: she beard the sharp signal to 
down brakes, and realiaed ber danger. 

And just then Vert Pales sted face to 
face wiih her, bis eyes burning down into 








Leora. 
Only a second, and be had crushed her | 
down upon the tinbers, prone between 


the rails, and thrown hieseelf bemde her. 
“Be still, on ir '" be whispered, 

hoarsely : and then 
Sie felt the red bet Pereatihih 


v 





f the loooine- | 


tive sweep over ber, fire seemed all around 
ler. 
The frail fabric beneath eireek fearfully ; | 


irom band beld her 


she strove to rise,bot ar 
down. 
There was one terrible nent of agon iz 
ID SuUBpe nse, + I the the fearful roar of | 
te the distance, and 


the train was passing 
onee nore the ree air swege thee face of Athe- 
line. 

Vert Pales fed up and bore her 
awittiy and silently acrom the bridge. She 
nade ne resiMtance mow. 


| 


ise 


| 


Ste let hi beid het clesety as be pleased | 
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‘AN ODD WOOING. 





“PRINCE AND PEASANT.” “THE 
LIGHTS OF ROCKBY,”” “a 
WOMAN '#5IN,"" ETC. 





CHAPTER XXVIIL—{ Cos trscep. } 


HF break fast thing” were on the table, 

and sitting at the teatray with ber back 

to the window, with the light behind 
ber, was a lady reading a letter. ; 

“She wore a whice dreas—in the fashion 
[of tifty years ago, with short wart, and 
| gigot sleeves. 

“She was pretty, and might be trom 
twenty-five to thirty years of age. Then | 
sawatiman. I shutmy eyes, and see his 
face now—coming up the garden—with a 
gun under bis arm. 





of deadly intent on it; bis eves were fixed 
on the woman with ber back to bim. He 
stepped quietly inside the 
meant to have shot ber frown behind,I could 
see, butshe turned round quickiv (ne in- 


at her—saw the ian. 
“Sbe made a gesture of herror—of sup- 
plication—in vain: before she bad time to 





| tire of the charge sourches 
| fell_-without a strugygle— prone om ber face, 
| down on the floor between 


| hurriedly down 


| Rosamone 
| * 


acreaw Or to articulate a sound be had pull- 
ed the trigger, and shot ber through the 
beart ! 

“He held the gun #9 clese to ber that the 
i ber dream. She 


the table and 


| the window, 
“He quickly composed her white gown, ° 


now all dabbled with blood—tlaid the gun 
as if it had fallen out of her hand—and ran 
the garden, l-king be 
hind him, and trom side & side as be ran ; 
aud then 1 awoke, trembling all ower, and 


| in a cold perspiration, my teeth sha: 


iny bead I" 
“Indeed, I don’t wonder!” exclaimed 

i, emphatically. “But what did 

»u have for supper 7" 

“Nonsense, ny dear child, I drearmt this 

ghastly dreain three nights running, and 


Jor she remenbered that but for bim she the effect on my mind and my systen 
would now have been I eaternnv. was such that 1 bad to Fa away fora 
Tice rain was falling Im terrenta. change 
Vert tk off bi omt and wrapped her “Of course, I was laughed at and ridicul- 


+a deme thicket of | 


} 


her t& 


tm) ot, need let 
apruce just on the river tank, which afford- 
ed a partial shelter. 

Atheline tound tote frat. 

“Mr. Fales,""she and. with exm tion, “how 
shall [ offer vou mw gratitude 7" 

He looked at her, bat deiuat speak. Be- 
neath his eves ber tace Museed red as June 
roses. 

The revelation came to 
then. 

She knew why «be had felt =» angry at | 
berselt whenever she bed theagtht of Vert- 
ner Fales. 

She knew why she o-ald never trust her- | 


| 


ber very fully, 


self to speak of bine or even think of bim 
in the presence of others 
For an instant there «asa fherce struggle | 


i 


ber and teok ber hands 


in this proud woman's beart, and then love 
thrust pride back. 

He cance close to 
in his. 

“Dare I ask it?” 
“Atheline, in sprite of al 
dare I ask a return 7" 

“No.” she said, trembling, “you may not 
ask it, for—it ts already given.” 

He deew ber inte lis arene 

“Kiss me, dear; [ siall realize my great 
happiness better. | 

She touched ber lips te bis forgetting that | 
she was kissing a peeet Larees labborer ;ignor- | 
ing what her trends woald gay when they 
knew that she loved a2 umn who wore a 
Mtriped frock. 

But in the midst of the sublime content 


passionately, | 
love yon, and 


he sand, 


| 
| 


she thought of what had just passed, and 
shuddered even «ith hss arms around 
ber. 


He drew her cl: ser. 

“W bat is it, daring 

“[ wasonly thimkomg that if you bad pot 
been here aipoment ac. and I had died, 
iniwsing this great poy '* 

“But 1 was here. 


:- 


| 
| 
| 


| 


hate f-llowed you ata 
distance ali day —teilowed you with a sore 
heart. l knew « was my last chance, and 
when I wet your eyes, 1 was a very cow- 
ard! 

“l[eaw you when roo started to cross the 
bridge, and called out to you, but you did 
not heed me. Well, perhaps i is as 
well.”* 

“Itis better,” she sand. bumbly, ‘for, Vert, 
in ny hateful pride I amight never have ac- 
kuowledged how « was killing me tw treat 
Ar ~ ooldiy had leat owed to you my, 
ife !* 

The clouts broke sem, the evening star 
looked out of the luck? «est. 

Vertner Fales and Atbeline walked to 


i 


the farin through the wet grass, never | 
thinking of the disesrem fort. 

Atheline announced t) delighted Mrs. | 
Marshal! her t { reinaining at the 
farin threuch the aut . 

Kod early = oter, Miss Herne’s 
dear tive hu: is were electrified 
by the retur rite accompanied 

‘ iY made 

l j 
- 4 
a o an 

bk gia ; ar sw ect 
chestnut, the wee! “ Sinore dura 
bie when Young than «! id, the sap or 
outlet woud soon mangiag inte heart wood, 
lieects Dever wouckh .> . ce A 





ed by soine, and by none more than my 


| elder sister, Lady Coarlotte Forbes. Time | 


went on, \ ears passed, say three or four, | 
was warried, and I wason a visit to this 
very sister in a part of England I bad never 
been in before. 


“My husband bad not succeeded to this | 
| place and title, and Charitte’s mind was 

| tull of our settling down near ber and be- 

| ing neighbors. 


“One day she and I and ourtwo husbands 
started off to see a place we had heard a 


| great deal about, some mules from her — 


house. 

“We drove over in an open charha, I re- 
member, and four horses, with two posti- 
lions in vellow jackets. 

“Well, well, that’s neither bere nor there 
ix it ? No sooner had we driven a little way 
up the avenue, and-come in might of tue 
hbcuse than I knew it. It wasthe house of 
iny dream. 

“7 got quite a start, and was very much 
agitated .and,of course, my companions were 
at a loss to know what ailed me. I soon told 
them, and bow they laughed and jeered at 
ine ! 

I had this dream then still on the brain. 


| | was crazy on the subject. [said nothing 


till we drove up, and then I said, ‘Will you 
believe me if I gostraig't to the dining- 
rooun,and see if it 1s as I deseribe—chimney- 


| piece to left band,windew tacing door,eight 


large oil-paintings banging round?’ and 
they all agreed. 

“So we went in. It was the sane hall ex- 
actly. I felt as if I bad livedin the house, 
I knew it so welland I walked tothe righit- 
hand door at once,and opened i an. said to 
the housekeeeper, ‘This must be the din- 


ing-roomn.’ 
“J looked in,we all icoked in. There was 


| « room Shaped as I said, but pow furnished 
| a8 a drawing-room. 


“[ felt that I looked a Iittle fvolish, but 
still I was not to be disheartened by Char- 
loue’s smniles, and presently the bouse- 


| keeper said— 


**It was odd your remarking, ‘this inust 
be the dining-room,” ma'am. “One would 
think you bad been bere before.” 

“ «Yes, I gasped, eager! y. 

“<*For,’ she went on, ‘it always was the 
dining-room tll about four vears ago, and 
we changed into the drawiug-rouim, because 


** ‘Because what ?’ ” | cried, impatiently. 


| ‘Did anything bappen bere 7° 


~*Yes, My late mistress sit berself just 


| in this spot,’ pointing to the very place,*one 


inorning at break fast time ?* 
“On purpose 7" | asked, sinking into a 


' 
| chair. 


“ +Well, no one knows. Noone saw it 
done. The gun was teand lving by ber side 
discharged. She was in a px»! 
dead.” 

“+-And your master 
pointing t) a picture 
that seemed t 


that’s him,’ I said, 
the nney- 


on 


Ter ech} 


have lis eves fixed 


piece, 
ei realening tms 

y a | aee ¥ > i) ’ a “ 
mt 4 : “ rv - 

, as ~ r oo rt 4% 

‘ Dies ar ~ i 
SAW ary take He 
nearly wild with griet, at ileasiways al 
iiret. 


*-te gould not bear to go near the body, 
a 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘STRANGER® STILL,” 


‘He had a bad face, and there was « look 
window ; be | 


stinct, | suppose ),and saw tue gan levelled | 


of blood stone : 


‘ 
nor to look at itat any price, nor even to) 





They were now assembled, black coated, 


| 
ight in the bouse. | or io wns round thetwo drew- 
|sacem se within fur essuthe tee | ing-csses is ee eS Cae See 
| married a ng lady that used to Stay- come scu gong. 
i in here od thnaes 5 eae ail saw a guest bere she did not 
never came 
| tay cho were, ton of 2 short, Lord Kingsford was Lady Ger- 
« *He can’t abear the place—be lets it; but | maine’s ee man. 
anyway, let or empty, it’s no matter, he’s a With a but magniennt giance she led 
rich inan, for the inistress bad nade a will | bim up to Romnmond, saying— 


sbortly before ver death, and left bim all 
| ber money, and this place it was bers. 

| “And the housekeeper went on to a 

| that the lady’s relatives came and 

many inquiries, and said some terrible 
| things about the widower, and were fall of | 
| suspicions, but nothirg was proved—neither | 
| accident, suicide, or murder. 

“J was the only one who knew tbe truth, 

_and I declare iny knees trembled under me 
tv such an extent, only they — tine in- 
ta chair and gt mea glass water I 
would have failen. 

“The housekeeper thougnt I was just ap- 
set ut Lhe story, nothing else, but Charlotte 
and the the other knew better. 

“I caine to presently,and thoaght I would 
never get inyself quick enough out of the 
accursed houwse. 

“I need not tell you that we did not take | 
it. And now, ny dear girl, that s a true 
story. What do you think of my dream ?” 

“I think it was the strangest one I ever 
heard of. Of course you did nut bring him 
to justice, did you ?” 

“1 ! No; how coule I?” 

“I supp se not, well, and yet you saw 
bim murder his wife as plainly a8 you #ee 
me !"’ shuddering. 

“Yes, just as plainly as J see you,” 
phaticall vy. 

“It looks as if you were just brought in 
your sleep as 4 witness, does it not 7” 

“Yes, it does, and shall I tell vou 
sequel 7?” 

“A sequel! I did not knuw there was one! 
Of course.” 

“Two or three years after I was in Italy 
for inv health, and I saw bin at 2 masked 
ball at the carnival. 
| The women were all masked—the men 
' were not. He looked gloomy, tmnorose, fierce 
| and miserable, as if some hideous shadow 
was over his life. 

“His wife, the woman for whom he had 
done it, was there, flirting and waking ber- 
self very conspicuous, even fer a inasked 
ball. 

“He\did not seem to care. Sutnething 
inade tre, despite of iny will, despite of an 

mizing struggle against #, speak to 

him.” 

“You did!" exclaimed Rosamond, in a - 
low whisper. “You, Lady (sermaine !" 

“Aye,you'd hardly believe it now,would | 
you, of a fat,common-p ace looking old wo- 
inan like me ? 

“I did. I tound tnyself sanding beside 
him in the crowd looking on at the dancers 
and I said, warning bim, ‘You remember 
the morning of the nineteenth of June, 
eight years ago ?"’ He turned the color of — 
| ashes.’ 
** *What—what,’ he muttered, “do vou 
' inean—who are you? You yellow mask, ~ 
speak !” 

«7 was thete,’ I said, ‘I saw you doi! I 
saw you shoot ber, with these eyes,” luok- 
ing hard at him through the mask. 

* Then, if you did, for mercy sake give 
me up and let ine suffer ; the life I am liv- 
ing is one living torture,”"he bissed iato ny 
| ear. 

“You are a spirit,” he said; “no human 
eye saw me do it !"’ 

“I am not aspirit,” I returned, “but I 
saw you. I do not mean to give you up to 
the hanginan. Your own conscience will 
avenge her better than the law,.”” and 
then I turned and vanished in the crowd. I 
never saw him again—never heard of him, 
but an Enylishinan’s body was found in 
the Tiber not long after, and I always had 
an instinctive feeling that twas he. Mind 
you, I never asked. 

*“T arn not sure, and, for ail I know, he | 
may be living yet, carrying his secret to 
the grave. 

“And now, ny dear child, there is the 
first gong. I hope I've not frightened you 
tuo much, and given you the biues. Kun 
away now, and get yourself ready for din- 
ner.”’ 


i 


; 
' 
' 


etn- 


the 


} 





CHAPTER XXIX. 

S Rosamond dressed berself for dinner 
the dav following ber long tete-atete 
with Lady Germaine, sbe could not 

belp thinking that ber great bedroom, with 

its massive four poster and funeral plumes, 
_ and velvet curtains, was rather an awe-in- 

spiring looking couch, and the big massive 
| wardrobes looked full of grim capabilities 
_and able to barbor a legion of gh «ta, 
| She had a big dressiny-room as weil, in 
| which she was adorning berselt at the pres. 
| ent moment. 

She cast occasionally, searching glances 

_into the glowing apartment beyond, al- 
though it was litup by a big roaring log 
tire. 

She, however, soon was txailly wrapped 
up in her Wwilette and the contemplation of 
ber own charms tn the large looking-glass, 

| which had a pair of great silver branch can- 
dlesticka at either side. - 
She admired her own reflection nut a 


tle—a square-cut black satin and tulle drews 
a diatnond collar and half a dozen diamond 
stars, dotted {the open beady of her 
iress 
lhe ef? ~ rw <ah RCE 
‘ A av 
went Siowly Ow “a - 
1 
M ost 16 gues - 


AILErincmors Ce 


dremb. 
' able.’”’ 


even to ber neck. 
subject I shall rise and leave the table,”’and 
she looked quite prepared to do so. ; 


everyday topics as weil as 
talked (and he could talk well) in a way 
that slightly took the edge off her an 
but be tound it very hard to keep bis 

steady ani cool,ang even to make a pre- 
tence vu! eating bie dinner, when be rea 
lized, as he did at every inoment, that this 
lovely, disdainful iocking girl situng be-. 
side him, repudiating his attentions, scorn- 
ing his 
lover, was his wife, his beloved Rosamond, 
Lis mnistaken, ignerant, but wholly blame- 
leoes 


derstand why,’ ina low tone. 
under a nistak. 


your bappiness, if you will listen to me. 
believe (if you are what you used to be) 
you will be the bappiest 
morrow, that is, if you will listen to me ?”’ 
anxiously. 


present, but speak to you I 1must. 
Is 


t»-tnorrow, after breakfast, will vou 
yes, | beseech you!” : 


ray ee the jadies filed away, a 
y number, for it wasa | i 

there were a ab oom 
sprightly vo 
Germaine bad told Rosat 
been wanting ‘to kill off,” not,be it under- 
stood, in a nurderous manner, but to en- 
tertain them at arecherche meal that sbe 
considered she owed them and their lords. 


thing about Allan Gordon. 
Saw it in bis face, but what can he tell ime 
that ] donot kiow myself?—that be de 
sérted ine and left me to m 
years ago !”’ 


at} 
ng Curiosity, that for an hour sbe sat at ber 
fire before going to bed, staring into the 
coe!s, thinking and specu lating. 


“Lord Kingsford, let me present you tos 
very dear young’ friend of mine, Miss 


“Miss Dane and I bave met before,” be 
bowing, and Rosamond made no 
to extend ber hand. 

“You will take ber down to dinner,then,” 
said Lady Germaine, beaming on the pair a 
motherly and benignant smile,asshe moved 
away to ar. ange the coupling of her other 
guests, little knowing, in the innocence of 
her heart, that it wan to avoid this v 
gentieman Miss Dane had s ught ber 
or that she was affording Lord Kingsford a 
priceless opportunity, an opportunity be did 
not mean to let slip this time. 

“So you see it was nee! gtr forever,”’ 
be , rather tnaliciously, as they walk ed 
togetber to the big oak-panelled dining- 
room, Miss Dane resting her fingers in the 
inost gingerly manner on his coat-sleeve. 

“No,” very rudely, “it was tov good to be 


true.”’ 


“Oh, I say, come, Miss Dane, “you must 
pot be so rough on me as all! that.”’ 
“Donu'ttalk of personalities!” she ex- 


clai:rred, as she seated berseif. 


“Talk of the weather, as we can't sit 
I suppose it would be too remark- 


“The weather will soon be exhausted, it’s 


not a topic I am great on at any time. May 
I not say a word «f Allan Gordon?” in a low 
voice. 


“Your question is an insult,’ coloring 
“If you mention the 


Thas silenced, ber companion fell into 
be could, and 


rT; 


confidences anent ker  recreant 


er. 


He gianced at her surreptitiously several 


times, and thought, “supposing I tell her 
now. 


*“9f course she would faint—it would be 


a8 thovgb a boinb had exploded on the table 
before her. 


“I'll make ber give me a ineeting to-mor- 


row morning, and we will clear it up then 
| and there once for ali.”’ 


No sooner thought than done. 
Dessert was now being banded round. 


“Ne had no time to lose,so be spoke at 
ouce— 


“Miss Dane, you avoid me, and I can upn- 
“You are 


“Il mean everything for your for 


girl in England to 


“I will not listen to you,” doggedly. 
*“*Hosainond !"’ in an imploring tone, ne- 


cessarily low, ‘“‘you are wrong, very wrong 
vuly shortening the bappy hours that are 
in store for vou. 


like Lady Germaine shall be 
It 
next door to a matter of life and death.” 
“Is it about him ?” she asked, with pale 


“If you 


lips. 


“It is,’ be returned, in a low voice. 
“Is be alive 7?” 
**Yes,hbe has never forgotton you. He—he 


is—lonzing to see you” (may you be for- 
sven for that untruth, Allan Kingsford). 
A feeling that the ladies were about to rise 
impelled him to add bastily, **Rosamond, 
jor heaven's sake ! don’t refuse ime. 


“Meet me in the garden on the long walk 
Say 


ae Rosainond said, as she rose— 

ry es.”’ 

“Very well, then, this time to-morrow,”’ 
king up her fan, aud putting it into ber 


mse with a gesture of ext 
ee g reme signifi- 


“This time to-norrow you will know 
good- 

and 
legion of heavy dowagers and 


ung married ladies that Lady 
nond she bad 


“This time to-morrow I shali know all,’’ 


said Rosamond, Jo herself. 


“All what? He is going to tell me some- 
I know it; I 


y fate six long 





CHAPTER XXX. 
pos AMOND was so unnerved. thinking 
ber coming interview, and wonder- 


i< Incredulously at what happiness 
4 66 In store for ber, in rebuking ber- 
r promising to meet Lord Kingsford 


; * . ir : 
+ -ben in falling back on a sense of ach- 

















At last the sound of 2 clock striking one, 
with a start! boom, hurried ber into the 
vast ox could linen sheets. 

Fora whilesbe lay nee ae Gre 

ually getting lowes, gradually 
aa feil_in, gradually she 


as! 
It woomed to ber that she had been a long 
time in the arms of Murpbeus (which was 


am ——— id 
Sbe not been 
anddesty awoke—not 
most ly and 


hour, when i oe 

b thorough 

csmplessly—by asound in the dressing- 

room. 

Hor heart beat very fast indeed—alimost 
as if it were going to jump out of ber bosom 
—when she saw a bright in the adjoin- 
ing dressing room door, which was slightly 
ajar, and there was 2 sound of wh 
oe aud of stealthy, as though stocking- 

feet. 

W bat could it mean ? Who was it? There 
were more than one. 

It was not a dream like Lady Ger- 
inaive’s, 

No ; she was awake. 

She pinched herself severely in the arm 
to test the fact. 

It was not the family ! She 
would soon know. They were coming into 
tbe rooin ! 

Whoever they were she felt ber blood 
turn to ice in her veins asshe saw three 
mep enter the door, witha bull’seye lan- 
tern in the hand of the first, alow set, hid- 
eous ruffian. 

In one second she closed ber eyes and 
feigned sleep—it was her only chance, and 
fortunately the bed,thanks to its many vel- 
vet hangings, was still in shadow. 

They advanced softly. 

“She's asleep, | ruppose,” muttered rob- 
ber No. Two in ahusky whisper, jerking 
bis head towards the bed. 

“Ave,ifshe vin t she ought to be.” lied 
No. One, in a sauvage undertone. “I'l! just 
see !"’ 

In another moment Rosamond was sen- 
sible of a sound of stealthy feet approaching 
—of a full, searching light beid over her, 
and of a breath reeking of onions and bad 
brandy. 

The light was held steadily before her 
eyes in a imanner that showed every eye 
lash, every vein in ber templesin a man- 
ner that would have disclosed at once a 
quivering lip, ora bead of perspiration 
wrung trom her forehead in ber agony of 
the ordeal. 

The time was, perhaps, one minute— 
sixty seconds. 

It seemed ty Rosarnond fully an hour at 
least. 

She felt she could not bold out five 
seconds longer, the tension was entirely 
too severe. 

If he did not go in another instant she 
must open her eyes and scream ! 

“Aye, she’s asleep,” he said, at last, and 
put an end to ber agony by turning away 
the light. 

“She's a mnighty pretty girl, to. Just 
like a picture,and sleeping like a baby. It’s 
as well she is, for if she bad opened ber 
peepers or caterwauled I'd asvon slit ber 
pretty throat with this.” 

Rosamond opened caut.ous! 
and saw that in his other ban 
lung butcher's knife. 

He went on once more— 
“This was the best room for the business, 
SI told you. It's cut off from the wing by 
hat door, and if Ben brings the ladder to 
6 dressing-room window will lower away 
be swag. 

“See now,” sad this man in authority, 
‘vou and Ben go and fix the ladder where 
I showed you, and Tom and me we'll take 

— of the plate ch set. 

“Bring all up bere, and lower away from 
hat ere dressing-room winder,and tear that 
spretty little sleeping beauty sheuld waken 
4J’1) just lock the door. 


more than an 


oy 
















half an eve, 


he carried a 








aw Se eee 


T 


Why tbould she not do something ? She 
had the use of her hands and teet. 

She might—yea, in one inoment’s flash of 
light—eatch these villainous burglars in 
their own trap, and at any rate she would 
not,should they wurder ber,perish in vain. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





BY G. A. WALKER. 





NCE upon a time, there was a quaint 

old house with odd gables and odd 

sacks of cliimneys—with odd shaped 
rooms and doors where windows should 
naturally have appeared, and it was a place 
where a lot of young people caine to chatter 
and coo and peck at cherries and berries 
like magpies and turtie-doves and robins 
through happy summers. 

And the quaint old house sat in the midst 
of a garden as Lp eng and queer and irregu- 
lar as itseif, and into this garden there caine 
a youn 


i 
eae uncle had designed for each 
aher, but whom perversity—which is born 
neither of beaven nor nanageiment—seewed 
bent apon keeping asunder. 

(rayette Somerville had a bright, piquant 
face, and bright, piquant ways, and it was 
easy to love con ut one would as soon ex- 
pect sentiment of a lady yeliow-jacket as of 
this yellow-haired, yellow-eyed girl, and 
Elbert Setoun had about determined to re- 
nounce bis bulf-interest in the bachelor un- 
cle’s estates, rather than longer subject bim- 
self to the exigent humors of the lady-fair, 
only that he was reails fond of the aggrava 
ting creature, and could not give up when he 
would. 

So they caine into the garuen from oppo- 
site directions, and, walking through the 
tangled, shaded paths, Gay tirst approached 
a great wide-spreading tree, loaded on every 
branch with rare white cherries, ripe to de- 
liciousness. 
A ladder reached from the ground to its 
fruity limbs, and from behind a blacktborn 
bush, alimost in shade of the cierry-tree, 
Elbert Setoun saw the young woman climb 
lithely upthbe rungs until ber two sinall 
feet were planted firmly upon the round, 
strong, lower liinb against which the ladder | 
, and, with the robins, she began 
whistling and crainming the rare ripe cner- | 
ries into her red mouth between notes, 
Eesaying to step up higher, a saucy twi 
caught at the bow on her jaunty shoe, an 
in an instant the small thing went brusb- 
ing through the leaves earth ward. 
For a moinent Gay looked ruefully down 
at the bout lying gpg age sd demure on 
the grass, and back to the slip of a foot in 
the dainty silken stocking ; but the cher- 
ries bung in luscious clusters over ber 
head, the robins whistled loudly on their 
swinging perches, great freebooting bees 
sailed in and out, taking honey and leaving 
stings, the golden caterpillars rolled dys 
mere away from this banquet in 
lankets of leaves, and, kissing ber hand to 
the vagabond shoe, Gayette said, in mock 
petulance : 
“Lay there, you beggar, until I come for 
you !"’ and presently forgot all bat herself, 
the sumuner-tiine, the stinging-bees, the 
thieving robins, and the ripe, sweet truit. 
Meantime Elbert Setoun stole away froin 
the friendly thorn-thicket, and returning | 
again, crouched low in his ainbush, and, 
ancoiling a bunch of gardener’s wire, he 
proceeded to inake a loopin one end of it | 
and tw carefully werk it over the short | 
grass, until, reaching it, he encircled the 
hee! of my Lady's Gay's wayward bot. 
Care and patience were both exerted to 
bring the trifle of leather and satin into the 
angler’s hands, but the feat was acoom- 
plished. 


































“It’s very tioughtfal of folks leaving 
keys in the locks {ike this!" taking it out | 
s he spoke ; ‘and after « big feed like the 
one to-night the servants is sure to be tired, 
nd have left balf the plate out of its green | 
Iibaize bazsor knocking about in the but 
Jer’s pantry. 

= “Come on now, you Ben! fix the ladder. 
32° 


= 
oe 


' 


fou are sinall, and I showed vou the place 
» Squeeze tbrough, aud wili du the imore 
isky part of the business. 
“Tueo diainonds o’ hern were a find. 
My eye ! but they are real biazers! Now, 
vou inust go like mice,for old tolks is light 
leepers.”’ 

So saying he motioned his confederates 
brough the door and went out, and locked | 
t noiselessly behind bitm. 


' 
was io darkness, Rosamond sat up and put 
ber hands to her bursting heer. 

were comin was the 
wful thought that filled her mind. 

Her dressing-room was the focus of the 
bole business, and she was helpless and 
ked in. 

W hat was she to do? Were she to screain 
he wouid not be beard. 

Those old walls were net the modern 
b and plaster, but three. or four teet 
bick. 

: The doors wer6 osk, and doutme. She telt 
eke a nousé cauglit in 4 trap,and trembled 
rou head to fout 4s she theugist of the re- 
urn of these rufflans, amwther agonizing 
rdeal froin the bull's-eye lantern and, per- 
aps, the long knife. 

She could not get the words of a piece 


‘ 


wy 





retry (Tennyson's “Fair Wome 
emi ev 5 «al tise erty ad 
Ya nee - ‘ ‘ 
Boncentrated be pres 
*One drew asharp k Z s 
mameer throat ; ana nothinz m 
After sone little time a teeling lesper 


jon took: possessive of ber. 


When they had really gorre,and the room | great 


And then a most ridiculous exhibition of | 
sentiment occurred, after which the young 
man tucked the little shoe tmost uncom- 
fortably into the inner breast pocket of his 
coat and wet softly away. 

And, alter a time, the cherries grew high 


| and the sun grew hot; the bees grew imm- | 


pertinent, and tne robins flew with full | 
beaks away to their uestlings; and my 
Lady Gay climbed down the ladder, 
tumbling the golden caterpillars froin 
their blaukets of leaves and hunting for 
ber shoe. 

But there was no shoe to be found. 

Angry, and puzzied, she litnped into the | 
house, the sharp gravel on the walks cut- 
ting through the dainty stocking into the 
delicate flesh; and there was at once a 
ery from the servants’ hall to the 
poultry yard, where the speckled harem 
ruffied their featbers virtucusly,and the sul- | 
tan flapped his wings aud called out 
sustily ° 


**Cock-a-doodie do ! 
Miss Gay has lost her shoe °°" 


| his “Wealth of Nations.” 


The bachelor uncle caine presently trom 
town, and his white waistcoat swelied out 
with wrath at the outrageous stury; the 
young couple laughed and made such silly 
rbyives as— 


** Wins 
Did climb a tree, 


f,avette, «he 


With cherry-birds to feast ! 
She lost her hoot 
Fr Mf her t : 
And ver saw the theft 
i%< 
a 
Ahierwa gf 
saws foremost lace of a 
jared to say **shicn er pres 


A week aiter this #Rplerit aud te ates 


a ee 


man and a young woman from op- | 
rections, whoin fate, fortune, and a | 
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' lous, the 
| straw feast in the wide, cool piazza of 
the quaint old house. 

The bachelor uncie with his swelling vest 
front sat benignantly in the midst of the 
silly rhyming youngsters, and, as the laugh 

the joke went round with the sugar- 
bow! and creain-pot as usual, Gayette, with 
ber one shoe, caine in for the chafing. 

The girl was hot-tempered. She hated 
witticisins of which she was the butt, and 
presentiy she grew ae red as the strawber- 
ries she ground, as if they were peppered 
barleyocorns, between, her sharp, angry 
teeth. 


— — 





who twnade successful hunt for your slipper, 
| Lady Gay?” asked Elbert Setoun, cun- 


fire to her yellow eyes. 

“I wouid marry him!” she flashed, bounce 
ing away from the table. 

“And wake him miserable for his pains!” 
called out some one of the silly rhyming 
young people, as she slemimed the aoor 
after her with a wooden protest fit to make 
the strawberry-bowls and the sugar-luimps, 
and the a dance each a jig of its 
own on the mahogany table. 

Gayetle went to ber rooin ina pet. She 
wished that cherries grew on pumpkin- 
Vines, and that shoes had never been in- 
vented; and yet, having undone ber yellow 
hair, and donned some comtortable neglige 
of white, she deliberately took the mateless 
shoe from among others in a silk-pocketed 
basket, and, thrusting her foot into it, sat 
down in an easy chair, and putting beth 
feet inan-fashion upon the cushioned win- 
dow-seat—one shod, the other bare—she 
went fast asleep in the moonlight. 

Sleeping not long enough to aliow the 
night winds the drving of her tear-wet 
lashes, she dreamed that « golden cater- 
pillar unrotled from its leafy blanket out 
on the cherry tree, and caine crawling up 
the gravelled walk, up over the wistaria- 
vines wreathing away from her window, 





ee 


and drew it» strange, tickling length 
across the bottom of her naked foot. 
(sayette awoke with a start. 
| Noone, noteven aworm seemed near. 


The moonlight flooded in whito and sweet 
from the ealen night, but upon her feet 
there were two shoes—the mysteriously 
lost was inmost inysteriously found, 

With a spasin of triumphant delight over 
the discomfiture of the teasing, rhyming 


| youngsters, she nade a dive for the reeov- 
| ed treasure; but her nether lip tell as she 


held it in ber hands, for written across the 


| sole, in letters white asthe moonshine she 


read : 


“You said you would tarry him who 
found your shoe. I put it now upon your 
foot, and it you do not keep your word, I 
will tell them all how gracefully you climb 
a ladder—how lovely you are asleep in the 
moonlight with your mouth open. 

ELBERT SetTous.”” 


And so they becaine engaged, for Gayette 
would rather be married than ridiculed. 
The bachelor’s uncle's white vestfront 
swelied to twice its usual dimensions with 
satisfaction,and Eibert Setoun hugged bism- 
self with delight at the success of his theft 
when he was not engaged in that interest- 
oo with his betrothed. 

ut, soinehow, one ot the silly rhyming 
young*people got at the truth of the story, 
and ainong the wedding presents there ap- 
peared two ebony shoes with golden heels, 
filled, one with «a necklace, the other with 
bracelets nade of white enameled cherries, 


— a ae i Al 
CURIOSITIES OF AUTHORSHIP. -—- Dr. 
Jobnson was avery rapid writer, A mod- 


ern critic says of biin: ‘He had but to dip 
bis pen in ink, and there flawed out a cur- 
rent of thought and language wide and vo- 
luininous a8 the Ganges in flood.”’ 

Some of the best papers inthe Ramtler 
were written with « running pen. John 
son's *Lifeot Savage’’ was dashed off at one 
sitting. Sir Joshua Reynolds was so tasei- 
nated with this eloquent and touching nar- 
rative, that he could not lay it down until 
he had finished it. 

Byron wrote “The Bride of Abydos” ina 
single night, and the quill pen with which 
be perforined this inarvellous feat is still 
preserved in the British Museum, 

Dryden wrote ‘Alexander's Feast” intwo 
days. “TheMerry Wives ot Windsor” was 
composed inatortnight. Beecktord tinned 
“Vathek’bin two days and nights. 

Ou the otber hand, Gibbon was twelve 
years in completing **The Decline and Fail 
of the Roman Empire.’ **The Pleasures of 
Memory” occupied Rogers for nine years, 
and *‘Italy”’ sixteen years. 

Balzac often spent a week on one page. 
Bernardine de St. Pierre copied his sweet 
and peautiful “Paul and Virginia” wine 
tines, to make it wore perfect. Lord Lyt 
tieton was twenty years in wiiting ‘The 
Lite of Henry II.” 

It took Adam Sinith twelve vears ts write 
(oidainith was 
seven years writing’ The Deserted Village.” 
He was satisfied with four lines a day. 

Jean Paul was ten years in completing 
“Titant’’ his imasterpiece. Presott was 
twelve years preparing tor bis splendid 
career asa historian. 

The first two voluines of his “Philip II, 
were produced after g* years of constant 
abor, 


Hume was a very industrions writer 
While employed on his “History of Eng 
and’’ be wasin the hal { work gt 

’ ure a2Ga 


ningly, as tha acariet blood began to lend | 


le all sat down to « dustrious of writers, Herme early, andl 


| acoomplished a guod day's literary work 

before bail the worid-were out of bed, 

His romances was comnposed with aud 

| ing rapidity ; and it is an astonishing fact 

that in less than two weeks alter his bank. 
ew Semt wrte an entire vo'ume of 

“Woodsteck."" His literary labors yielded 
him nearly $50,000 per annum. Feent 
| thousand copies of “The Lady of the Laka’ 
| were sold in a few months. 


—_- —_. ..... 


ific and Useful. 


Rork ror BeELts.—The aubstitution of 
hemp rope for belting is becoining common 
in England. Large grooved pulleys and 
| rope two to two-and-a-quarter inches in 
| diameter are used. Tuere is said to be a 
| Vast diflerence in ost in favor of rope. 

Sreew Pires.—Pipes tor the conveyance 
of water under high pressure are now be- 
ing made in Maclent from steel plates. 

These are cvated with lead on both sides, by 
immersion of otherwise, then rolled into 
fori, riveted soldered the whole length and 
covered with piteh. 

Sroman.—Artificial sponge made of cot- 
ton, rendered abeorbent, and treated with 
antiseptics, has been invented. A piece of 
the size of a walnut has absorbed water un- 
til tt reached the size of a cocoanut. It is 
= cheap that it need not be used but once 
that sponge infection can be readily 
avoided, 

“ENDOLITHY.”—A way has been dis- 
evvered by which marble inay be saturated 
with a certain paint so that it is possible to 
place a flower or ahead upon a block of 
marble and then obtain as many slate 
bearing the imprint as one sees fit to have 
the block sawed into. The process is calied 
“Eadolithy.” 

Mixina With FLour.—Quite recently 
ahydrated ~icium sulphate in a state of 
fine powder has been offered to millers in 
Europe for mixing with flour ino proportions 
Of 1 to LS per cent, and there is reason to 
believe that not afew unprinc'pled persons 
have awtually placed on the warket flour 
wulterated with calcium sulphate. 

Mims. Boanos.—In Norway and Sweden 
accumulations of inoss, often tnore than a 
foot thick, and halt decoinposed, serve to 
inake paperand will-board,as hard as wood, 
blocks of which, formed by the hydraulic 
press, inay even be turned in the lathe and 
polished. This substance is said to possess 
the good qualifies of wood without the de- 
fects, such as warping and splitting, so that 
it is suitable lor imaking doors and windows. 
Plant bas, it is said, been laid in Sweden 
for working up these deposiis of a hitherto 
waste substance into a useful material. 

—- —— 


Farm and Barden. 


Pot-PLANTs.—A yood fertilizer tor pot- 
plants is one ounce of carbonate of atmino- 
wia disolved in a gallon of water, whieh 
should be soft. Water the plants well with 
ita few weeks and you ‘vill be surprised at 


'‘Scient 


“What reward would you give the knight | 


the way they will grow. The article 
ran be bought at the drugyist’s for 50 
cents per pound, Keep the soil in the pots 
liname,. 


So1ts.—Very rich and heavy soils are in 
met canes inierior ts the loamy gravelly 
wiles tor fruit-ygrowing. On these lighter 
wis the trees ripen their wood better, grow 
less rapidiy and give better flavored fruit 
than those grown on very rich soils, 
Usually the best fruit lands are those whica 
are naturally light, but which are kept up 


by 4 judicious system of cultivation and 
manuritiy. 
Hotse PLANTS.—Dryness of the air is 


the ete! otstacio to successtul window car 
dening. Viants succeed tsuch better in the 
kiteben than in the parlors, a8 the air is 
charged with moisture from the cooking,ete. 
Ifthe bouse is heaved by a turnace, there 
should bea pan for evaporating water in 
the furnace, kept well supplied. If stoves 
are used, keep vessels of water continually 


on them. Just is very injurious to house 
p arits. 
ON1ONS.—Onions cannot be ke pt well in 


daiup cellars. The secret of keeping onions 
is te have them thoroughly dry when thes 


are putin the cellar, and keep them 

Aiss keep them oool. Onions that are mot 
wanted until late winter or early spring 
tuay bestered in a dry loit and oe overesd 
with a tet or more of bay orstraw. In this 


paeition, ifthe weather is tolerably even, 
they will remain frozen all winuter,and may 


te usedas cesired, They should not be 
thawed utuntil wanted, 
A G000 CEMENT. —Fariners often desira 


a cement that will hold substances together 
uouder water or in damp places. AS good a 
eeinent 46 can be wished is tuade as follows: 
Dissolve one pound of india-rubber in five 
gsiions of coal naphtha. Add an equal 
weight of yum shellac, aud stir over a slow 
fire until the shellac isthoroughly dissolved. 
Tue gum shellac in naphtha or in water 
makesastronyer :mucilage than wut arabs 


The addition of the india-rubber takes « 

giue that will not be affected by water, 
Feevinge-Box.—The best box in 

t place food for hens %) that t 

have access Y) it al all tities A 1 a 
answer lo a quesiven Ss “4 S1bA 
Zz Of Garth ware 


sir or sip tepcast | 
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ANNOUNCEMENT ! 


| on the wall, as if every now and then some 


“THE SATURDAY EVENING POST,” 


Mora! ! 
THE CHEAPEST and BEST. 


TERMS FOR THE COMING YEAR: 
82.00 a fear for Single Copy; 


$1.00 a Year in Clubs of 10. 





NOW IS THE TIME TO 
RAISE CLUBS 
FOR THE YEAR 1885! 


y b= pa pat | 
i Luke a AN MK), ) : 
We are please toan ner eur patrons 


that ae 


have placed onr Clut It ate at euch alow figure 


for this ,earas to pot THE Post within reach of 
ail. We are determined te eet avery large list ot 


new subscribers, and to order ty du eo ee will receive 


subscriptions at 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 


IN ¢€ LU KBs OF TES. 


And, as an inducement ty seod actualy, we will mive 


B gratiscopy for every clutret Mat Sl. Weach. Hee 


member, we will not send «single copy tor less than 
92.00; and in order to wet the reduced rate, ouc intist 


send atleast ten subscriptions, We cannot scnd a less 


number for less than €.e each 


Think of it! 10 Copies of THE POST one 


year, with one extra for sending the Club, 


making 11 copies, fur 610.00. 


Those who send Clute, cau aftersards add names at 


91.00 each. 
Remember, the getfer-up of aclulbol 10 wets a free 


copy of the paper au entire sear. 


We hopeand trast thates bof our present subsecrib- 


erewillsendadtiat. A litth effort cannot fail to se- 


cure one, and they etll trerety be doing te them- 


selves and friends « (aver, andeassist In raising the 


cireniation of so gowl a paper ae the SATURDAY 
| 


FVENING Post. 
Asato THE Post, there are few in this country, or 


any other country, *ho sre met familiar with it. Es- 


tablished tn P21, it be the oldext paper ofits kind in 
America, and for more than balf a century it has 
been recogniged as the leating Literary anc Family | 
Journalin the Used states Por the coming year 
we have secured the teet writers of this country and 


Europe, in Prose, Verse and Fiction, 


We trust that those #heoe design making up Clubs, 
will be in the fleld seearty ae possible, and inake 


larve acdulficnes fe thete t (our orfees te lub 


subscribers are so low, that if the matter is properly 


explained, vers few «# ‘esive a first-class literary 


paper will hesitate trea 
the getter-up of the Ciut for bringing the paper to 
their notice, Remember, the getter-up of a Club of 


10 geile a PRKEB Copy of the paperan entire year, 





Hew te Bemit. 
Payment for iHht Port when ent ty mall should 


be in Money Orders, Bank ¢ ecb, oF Drafts. When 


neither is obtaimatdr, send the money in a rep- | 


fetered better Revers pectmaster in the country is 


required tw register letters @lien requested, Fail- 


ing to teerive the paper within a reasonable time af- 


ter ordering, you will advise Ue wf the fact, and 


whether you sent cash, eck, money Order, or Tegis- 


tered letter. 


Change «f Address. 





Mubscribers desiriag U address changed, Will 


please give former § Thee as well #8 their 


present aldress 


Teo (Correspondents 


not ! ge 


+ 


paper, een pureta 
Addreté al! betiere tv 
TRE SATURDAY FV ERING PONT. 


§<oek Dest a aieiplia, bs. 


Utiee, (Pf Sauevm “treet... 


rite aft onee, and thank | 


i oli t part 


THE HABIT OF ASPERSION. 


at a certain person's office, where be usa- 
ally sits from ten o'clock till four, we would 
find it is a dirty-looking little place, yet the 
turniture is handsome enough. What gives | 
it so uniaviting an appearance? 

Surely it must be the numerous spatter- 
ings of ink which appear all over his table, 
in patches on the carpet, anc even in blots 


one had emptied the ink-bottle by dashing 
the dregs of it sideways against the pa- 





per 

The whole place seems blotted, and for 
no particular reason, for the art of writing 
does nut necessitate sprinkling the place 
with ‘nk, any more than it renders it neces- 
eary for you to strew the floor with tiny 
scraps of paper. It must, then, be a bad | 
habit of his, this throwing about of the ink; 
and this habit is only the outcome of a state 


of mind 

No more, we thiatk, need be said to show 
the type of mind of the man who worked 
in the ink-bespattered room, And such 
people are a real curse to the world, for 
their evil doings are not of the kind a po 
liceman can catch by the collar, and they 
appear to Us to pass unpunished, leaving a 
foul track behind them 

The law of perfect Jove, which bids us 
peighbors as ourselves, brings 


‘“guilty’’ before the true 


love our 
many in Judge 
‘Charity,’’ or love, 


sins,’’ and it most certainly does not ge 


‘oovers a multitude of 


about saying what will tend to cast a slur 
on another's name, to rake up past follies, 
and tell them to the disadvantage of the 
man who {s trying to inypreve, or to hasten 
to bring the just straw which ts to break the 
camel's back 

We are not to go about the world telling 
all we know, it by that means we harm «ur 
brother—man or woman. We are not to 
put stumbling blocks in the way of the fee- 
Sle, and lead the blind into the ditch. 

Speak the truth, by all means, concern- 
ing the character of the person you recom- 
mend to another; butdlo not unduly bring 
up for notice any trivial Gelects you may 
know him to have. 

The man you have found 
treatment may 


gloomy and 
morose under your hard 
be both cheerful and obliging under a 
kinder master. Do not, therefore, send 
him out into the world ticketed ‘yloomy 
and morose. ”’ 

The faithless lover may make a faithful 
husband to one better able w= keep his af- 
fections than she on whom he first expend 
ed them. Do not, therefore, speak of him 
as ‘‘that fellow who broke Miss So-and-So’s 
heart.” 

And, above all, be careful how you take 
the bread out of other people’s mouths by 
your too free discussion of their alifficulties 
and liabilities. 

Don’t steal; you steal our good name if 


| you blot it over with dark hints ; you steal 
| our happiness if you blot out our image as 
| a pleasant one in our dear one’s eyes, and 


coat it over with inky suspicion ; you steal 
our life, and stab us in the dark, if you blot 
out our fair Chance of earning our living; 
and youmake the world a sadder, blacker 
place than you tound it. 

No! Clean hands and a clean heart are 
the things which will tring a man honor, 
happiness and peace ; and these will never 
belong tothe man or woman who goes 
about the world spilling ink. 

—_ <— <a 


SANCTUM CHAT. 


AN international congress of electricians 
is to be held in St. Petersburg, to discuss 
electricity as a substitute for steam 

THE Emperor of Russia has an annual 
salary of #8.210,000 5 the Emperor of -Aus.- 
tria, $4,000,000 ; Queen Victoria, $2, 200,000 
The royal plate of St. James’ Palace is 
worth $10,000,000 The Queen's hair 
dresser gets $10,000 4 year 


THE Bishop ot Melbo inte ' ong niag 
ive the prayer for rain read 
a, ! 
A WiuscoNsIN thoes rite ' 
eressthiianh at Washis te that } Wants «a 
“‘foren tists ses « cla Cove the 


mn ; 
» , , ua : uis cryvecl 


If we could go and have a private look 


children to support. Another man wants 


to be an examiner in the “‘pention office,” | 


and still another ‘‘a place worth $3,000 a 
year, and of such a nature that he could 


take the work home and do it at might, | 


while he studied law in the daytime.” 
THERE are 623 newspapers and periodi- 
cals published in foreign languages tn the 
United States, and of these 483 are pub 
lished in German. 


dinavian with 43, the Spanish with 25, Bo- 
hemians with 12, Hollandish with 11, Ital 
jans with 6, the Welsh with 4, and the 
Poles and Hebrews with 2 each. There is 
one paper published in the native Irish, one 
in Cherokee, and one in Chinese. 


-_— 


‘*] sHOULD hate to be a lawyer, remarked | 


the grocer, ‘‘and be obliged to argue con 
trary to my belief."’ Then he proceeded to 
inform a customer that the bottle of cotton 
seed oil he held in his hand was the pure, 
unadulterated juice of the olive. “T should 
hate to be a grocer,’’ said the lawyer, ‘‘and 
have to soil my hands with molasses, kero- 
sene, and all sorts of vile stuff.’ He was 
was seen a few moments later shaking 
hands with a murderer, 4 burglar, a forger 
and a drunkard. 

ATLANTIC cable rates have varied consid 
erably since the opening of the service in 
1866. The first rate was $100 for twenty 
words or less. Fromthis it was gradually 
reduced to $25 for ten words, fifty cents a 
word, and in the summer of 1880, owing 
toa fall out of the companies, the tariff was 
but twelve cents a word. Since last De 
cember it has been torty cents a word. Un- 
like messages to places in the United 
States, all the words, including address 
and signature, in a toreign telegram are 
counted and charged fore 


Ara little lunch given at the opening ot 


a new fire station in this city, it was elo- 


quently and originally observed by one ot 
the speakers, that in public position ‘‘few 
seldom die, and none never resign."" The 
beginning of a new year ot the State offi 
cial life ealls up the fact that in eleven 
years, during which time 125 different men 
have held seats as Senators, only four died 
and one resigned, and among the 816 Rep- 
resentatives elected but 23 died and 3 re- 
signed. 185 men filled official positions at 
the State Capitol during the same time, and 
of these 7 died and 3 resigned,making a to- 
talof 31 deaths and five resignations in 11 
years among a total of 1126 officers. 
FUNERAL Girectors came to be ca,led un- 
dertakers in an odd way. Formerly a poor 
setof haberdashers were known as ‘‘up- 
holders,’’ because they came in when every 


, one else went out, caring for dead bodies of 


the poor whom haberdashers of the ordi- 
nary stripe did not deign to notice. At 
length there cane to Se a distinction even 
among upholders, end so, for the matter of 
aname, they called themselves undertak- 
ers. Finally the upholders also got aristo- 
cratic notions into their heads, and they 
adopted upholsterers as their title, so that, 
“the ‘upholder,’rueful harbinger ot death,’’ 
who ‘‘waits with patience for the dying 
breath,’’ of Whom the poet wrote, is now 
entirely unknown, at least in name 
AccCORDING to Ruskin, an educated man 
ought to Know these things: First, where 
he is—that is to say, what sort of a werld 
has he got into, how large it is, what sort 
of creatures live in it, and how, what is it 


made of, and what may be made of it. | 


Secondly, where is he going—that is to say, 
what chances or reports are there of any 
other world beside this, what seems to be 
the nature of that other world. Thirdly, 
what he had best do in the circumstances— 
that is to say, what kind of faculties he pos 
sesses, What are the present state and wants 
of mankind, what is his place in society, 


and what are the readiest means in his 


powell of allalning happiness and d flusing 
Che man wie knows these things and 

VA - 
I'r is T f the French hos 
teats Pasay \ ') tosraph studi al 
sched be preiisés lor photographing 


Next in number come , 
the French publications with 41, the Scan- | 


| the patients at different times. The rapid 
drv-plate process is employed for this pur- 
pose, and there has been devised an electri- 
cally-operated camera, which is found very 
| useful in obtaining a series of views in 
rapid succession. Certain classes of pa- 
tients are photographed oun their entry into 
the hospital, and at regular intervals there- 
after. In cases of hysteria, for instance, it 
is said to be interesting to note the original 
contractions and compare them with suc- 
ceeding ones, the photographs being all 
' placed in an albuin for study of the dis- 
ease, and for compurison with others taken 
from other patients. In this simple and 
convenient way the leading features of the 
ailment are made recognizable. The new 
printing processes also enable these photo- 
graphs to be copied and distributed to other 
hospitals and medical men. 

It is granted that household decoration 
and furnishing have something to do with 
the difference between a home anda house. 
But taste is rapidly improving in this re- 
spect. Qutof slender resourees many an 
American wife makes an attractive home. 
If the comparison were made, it might ap 
pear that there is more privacy and quiet- 
ness in the home life of this country than in 
that of England. Is not the typical Eng: 
lish home, whether in country or city, al- 
ways full of guests? Does not convention- 
ality invade the family? There could 
scarcely bea more interesting study than 
comparison of the home life of different 
countries—Germany, England, America. 
But to suppose that the thing itself is want- 
ing here is to hit us far wide of the mark as 
possible. The increasing frequency of di- 
vorce may be thought to indicate  indiffer- 
ence tothe sacredness of home and tamily, 
but, on the other hand, the alarm which is 
beginning to be telt in view of the facts, 
shows how highly the home is valued. In 
any country it is, of course, crue that ab- 

sorption in fashionable life is tatal to the 
interests of the home. 

A piargy which we can commend is a 
book in which the affairs of the whole fam 
ily are succinctly recorded. Appoint one 
of the family journalist. If there are sev 
eral chisdren, let each take the duty in turn 
amonth atatime ; but if the children are 
too young, let father or mother look after 
it. This tamily dairy should briefly chron- 
icle the weather each day, with any inci- 
dent of note—the arrival of a visitor or 
caller, any sickness in the family, the death 
of atriend or any person well known to 
the family in or out of town, the purchase 
of articles of wearing appare’, or of coal 
aad other supplies fer the house, ete. It 
should tell briefly what has been accom- 
plished on each day. Any matter talked 
about in the house, and of interest to the 
whole family, should go into this fauuly 
diary, and the more detailed you make it 
the more valuable and interesting it will be 
to look over in ‘after years. What would 
you not give if you could louk into the tam- 
ily life of your ancestors by means of such 
aiecord? And vould not your children 
and your children’s children delight in read- 
ing such a record of your family in the 
years to come ? 

_— > 

It would be interesting to study more 

closely, in the case of centenarians and 
, other aged people, the ages of their near 
relatives and immediate ancestors. It will 
probably be found not rarely that long- 
lived persons have not been stronger than 
those who have often been short-lived. 
They have their ‘often infirmities” like 
other people. It will also frequently be 
found that their brothers and sisters have 
been as short-lived, or more so,than others. 
At the same time an element of heredity 
' may not seldom be traced, or may have to 
be recognized, for we have not yet suffi- 
cient data for dogmatic conclusions. We 
are able to give some few more particulars 
of the ages of the immediate family rela- 
tives of the centenarian, Sir $Moses Monte- 
flore, which we have reason to believe are 
correct, though in one particular at variance 


with a statement in a previous number. 
Phus, one parent died at 79, one at 83, his 
87, his grandmother at 98 
r at 69. a sister at 84 
t 82. These 
pee give an average longevity 
31 years. The first four—those of the pa 


rents and grandparents of Sir Moses— give 
au uverage of 85 years, 
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SOMETIME. 





Who has not dreamed that joy fs theirs 
Sometime within the fucare bright ? 
When clear of woe and blighting cares, 
They'll drink unstinted, pure deligh:— 
When luring fancy’s eye descries, 
The plessures, that we may not miss ? 
But then, how oft fare’s hand defies, 
The well laid schemes of promised bliss. 
How few that Sumetime ever see, 
Since life so fleeting soon |» o'er? 
But it may be high Heaven's decree, 
To grant them on a happier shore, 
Those ceaseless joys unknown to earth 
Of fadeless hues, and matchless worth. 
—Ws. MackInTosg. 
a —— 


Tit for Tat. 


BALDWIRS. 





BY A. H. 





YUNICE BATEMAN was sitting at the 
perior window working on a muslin 
dress, a thing of infinitesimal tucks 

and ruffles, 

Her mother, a ‘at and fair lady of forty- 


tive, sat opposite, talking to an afternvon | 
visitor, a spinster of her neighborhood. | 


Both talkers were also busy with sewing. 


“Well, Nix,’’ said the spinster, giving | 


Eunice a glance as she shifted her needles, 
“I suppose you and the doctor ’!l goto the 
parish picnic nextweek ?"’ 

Nix “supposed so,’’ in nonchalant fashion, 
as she brushed the curis out of her eyes 
and settled a ruffle straighter. 

‘“;etting that dress ready for the occasion, 
aren't you ?” 

**Not particniarly,’’ Nix answered, with 
asbrug of her shoulders that betokened 
linpatience of the questioning. 

Nix was not especially tond of Miss 
Clarke. 

“Well, well, I wouldn’t spend too much 


precious time over dresses. The doctor's | 
sure to think you pretty, whatever you | 
wear, and you shouldn’t think too highly | 


of the opinion of other gentlemen, When 
a girl’s engaged——”’ 


Nix flushed with anger, and gave the 


tinuslin dress av impatient twitch, as she | 


responded ; 

“I’m notin the habit of thinking too 
much of gentlemen's opinion of ine, Miss 
Clarke. I suppose, if a girl is en 


she can still try to make hersel look 
nicely.”’ 
“Speakin of the doctor,” said Mrs, 


Bateman, “here comes his office boy now 
—with a note for you, Nix, I guess. Sit 
still, l’tl open che door.”’ 

Mrs. Bateinan presently re-entered, and 
tossed a sealed note into Nix's lap, with the 
remark, I told you so.’' 

The latter took it up, her round cheeks 
deepening somewnat in color, for her en- 
yageuiment was as yet only a month old, 
opened and read it, watched by the curious 
eyes of Miss Clarke. 

The letter was ina bold, careless band- 
writing, and ran thus: 


“My DEAR NIXIE—I'm called away 
to the city suddenly, and have but 
tive minutes to write you in. It’s acon- 


sultation case. I hope to be back by Sun- 
dday—-at any rate I shall be on hand for the 








| and 





Tuesday picnic, I’ve ouly known of going 
within the last hour, or I should have 
come up and bidden you good-by. A 
week seeins a bong time to be away. Bea 
good little girl, and write to me every day, 
orl shall throw up the case and come 


**Yours hastily, but in all affection, 
JAMES.”” 
“P, S.—Read the inclosed slip of paper ; 
you will tind news in it.” 


The printed siip had fallen to the floor. 
Nix reached for it with a girl’s eager curi- 
osity, and read, with dilating eyes, one of | 
the quack advertisements of the day : 


SE Johnsou’s creain-white for the com- 
plexion. Warranted to remove | 
freckles and blotches. Sold by all . 

drugyists.”’ 

Nox read this paragraph through three or 
four times with such a blank look of won- 
der on her face that the attenticnu of her two 
companions was attracted. 

She finaliy ejaculated, 
reading, tinding the advertisement still a 
riddle: 

“What does this nean ?” 

‘Mean ? What ?"’ exclaimed the curious 
spinster, dropping her knittivg. 

**What’s the inatter ?"’ asked the mother. 

But Nix was to busy with her own 
wouderment and conjecture t» reply. 

She sat with tne slip still in Ler hand, 


staring straight before ber, only reiterating, 


with additional euiphasis : 

“What can it mean ?”’ 

There was a large old-fashioned mirror 
on the opposite wall, and just at this 
moment Nix’s puzzieu eyes caught the re 
flection of herself therein —a clear reflection, 
made more vivid by the slant rays of the 
afternoon sun that fell upon her. 

In an instant her cheeks, brow, and neck 
were suffused by-an angry tide of crimson. 
The little hands that had held the slip of 
paper lwosely tore it int) pieces with sudden 
and sava;e Spite, and forgetting Miss 
Clarke, she excl time, passionately : 

“I'll never speak to hin agein—never !’ 

“*Kunice Bateman !"’ 


Her mother’s surprise could not express 
acif wore strong 

M iss srKhO Ss pa ; 52 eves vy a 

1d eir spectacles as s ‘ 


m~eaart 


| and trustworthy authority that you 


| may always Command 


after the fifth | 


Half of them vventon the carpet, but ber 
eyes were too full of tears to note it. 

“[ don't care, The impertinent wretch ! 
How did he ever dare? He cisiming to be 
agei:tieman too! I'll make him sorry 
for this, or iny name is not Eunice Bate 
nan.” 

Nix went on with a perfect flood-tide of 
words, uterly disregarding her mother’s 
attémpts to check her, and Miss Clarke's 
ay ete exclaimations, 

t was not until the latter, rendered in- 
cautious by eagerness, asked, for the third 
time. *But what was on the paper, anyway, 
Nix ?" that she stopped short in ber angry 
speech, and, tossing the muslin dress on 
the floor ina heap, ran out of the room 
without a word of answer. 

Poor Nix! 

Her fevlings were notamiable as she sat 
down before the mirror in ber owr Jittle 
room, dashed away the tears, pushea away 
the curls, and took a long look ct the 
dimpled tace that bad seemed su satisfactor- 
ily pretty an hour before, 

The brow, the bridge of the nose, and the 
cheeks were slightly freckled ; there was 
ne denying it, though the color and the 
dimples were enough tw make one forget 
the defects, 

Beside the left ear, half hidden by wilful 
sy ringlets,was a sinall brown discolura- 
tion. 

Nix was too angry to cry again. She just 
opened the bureau drawer, took out a for- 
tmmidable pile of letters in the same bold 
and careless handwriting, and shut them 
in a box, muttering to Encnelt, “Freckles 
aud blotches, indeed !’’ 

The next Saturday morning Molly Bate 
inan danced into her sister’s rcom, where 
the latter was still prolonging ber morning 
nap, and exclaimed ; 

“Say, Nix, the doctor’s home !" 

No answer trom Nix, saye that contain- 
ed in a toss of the pillows, 

“Come home yesterday, they say. I 
don’t know what’s the matter with 





He wouldn't 80 much as look atime when 
[ passed hii on the street. Have 
“Molly,” interrupted her sister, ‘take 


that letter that’s lying on the table and | 


carry it to the doctor's office—will you ? 
Go quickly, and be sure he bas it please." 

And Nix fell back on the pillows with 
something suspiciously like a sob as Mol'y 
closed the door, 

She had spent the night writing that 
letter, and now gave way to a passion of 
tears because she had written it. 

Molly, a bright little damsel of ten, did 
nos let the grass grow under her feet on the 
way to Dr. Wentworth’s office. 

In the middle of the tnain street, she met 
Elijah, the doctor’s office boy, racing as if 
for dear life, bolding his cap on with one 
hand, aud swinging a letter in tue other. 

“Where are you going?” inquired Molly, 
arresting bis progress. 

“To your house, ‘This here 
your sister.” 

“Itis? Why look here; I've got a letter 
Nix seni to the doctor.” 

“Very well, all right. You take this, 
I'll take that,’’ said the practical 
Elijah,aftecting the exchange without cere- 
mOny. 

“Tin ia adesperate hurry. He's as cross 
as all possessed this t..orning.”’ 

Is he ?" said the syumpathetic Molly. 

“So Nix’s been cross for a week. I won- 
der what's the matter ?” 

Elijah did not wait to answer this ques- 
tion, but dashed off again furiousiy. Molly 
went bome with the : 
received in soine amazement. 


letter’s for 


This second 


home to yu. | letter was as follows : 


**M1ss BATEMAN-AS I learn frou: various 
lhive 
said publicly that [ ans il-isanneree? ane 
impertinent, and as the report nas been 
confirmed by your silence durtig my ate 
sence, there are buttwo courses Foprerdh Len tases 
—toe ask an explanation, or to dispense with 
the necessity of one. You have chosen te 
make your newly fortned opinion of me se 
unnecessarily public that I, from: sheer 
iortification, prefer the latter alternative. 
I atm not conscious of having done anytuins 
to offend you, and if you wished to end the 
relations between us, you might have denn 
soinagentler way. I shail return yeur 
letters at the earliest possible date. hg 
to say in conclusion that, if you wish, you 
mie aS a friend. 


bey 


Respectfully. 
JAMES WENIWoRTH.” 


“That wretched Miss Clarke ! was Nix’s 
indignant comment a8 she tossed aside the 
letter! then she added, with a quick coim- 


| pression of the lips, “Well, it doesn’t mat- 


ter much.”’ 
Meanwhile the doctor was perusing in 
his office a note of three or four lines: 


“MR. 
ourengayement ended with your reception 
of this note. To explain the reason te you 
is #0 plainly unnecessary that T shall not 
attempt it. You will excuse mei Ido not 
even sign myself vour triend. 

EUNICE BATEMAN.” 

The day of the parish arrived in 
due season, 

It wasa beautilul June day, and every 


picule 


one Was out—amony others, Nix and the 
doctor, wh. were the talk of the town, and 
therefore did net dare stay at howe, 

Nix putiom the tousiin dress aud her 
brightest ritptocots, rupbotoeed ceodior tte her 
cheeks, and rode to the picnic ‘ ie fl t 

wry nic VAS | ts Le ‘i VY Clee “iy 

. yan air 


a 











hoisea. | 
| luthon, she retorted : 








otter, which her sister | 


| face had a freckle on it. 
; mannered, am 1?’ 


WENTWORK7H—We will consider | 


j Joined 


Eanes 


that game !" thought Niz; and straightway 
ashe commenced a violent flirtation with one 
of ber old admirers, 

Dance succeeded dance, and Nix and the 
doctor rivaled each other in gaiety, until re- 


freshinents were announced, when both 
volunteered as waiters, 
Amidst the bustie of passing provisions 


Nix awkwardly enough spilled a cup of 
© -ffee on her dress. 


Consternation among the witnesses | 
followed, but. Nix was equal to the oovca- 
ahenee. 


“Don't mind me," she said bastilv. “I'll 








run dewn to the pond and wash it off.” 
Se, taking the nearest way, Nix ran | 


down the hill, through the pine trees, and, | 


in her baste, wine in vielent contact with | 
someone coming up the bill and carrying 
a piteher of apring water. 

bat some one was Dr. Wentworth, who 
looked from the tragments of his broken 
pitcher to Nix'’s am. zed face in ludicrous 


go ye 
“Pus sorry,’ stannnered Nix, endeavor- 


ing to pass bin. 

“LT dida'’t see you, unsure. I'll see that 
the pitcher is replaced.” 

The doctor looked tmore 
in anger at the averted 
uravely: 

“You are more sorry for a broken pitcher 
than for a broken beurr, it appears, Miss 
Bateman."’ 

Nix’s anger suddenly revived at the iim- 


in sorrow than 
face, and said, 





plied accusation in this speech, 

“It is you who ought to be sorry, Dr. | 
Wentworth,’’ was her sharp reply. ‘Love | 
seldom survives insult.” 

“Tusult 7?” 

The doctor barred Nix’s way by inter- | 
posing his own figure determinedly. 

“Pray tell me how IT have insulted you, | 
Miss Kunice, I declare to you soelemoly | 
that I have not the taintest idea,” 

He looked so thoroughly in earnest, and 
was so determined, that Nix was taken 
aback ; then angry at her womentary besi- 


“Its adding insult to insult to pretend | 
rnerance, 

Tne dector’s look became, if possible, 
more blank than ever, and he caught Nix's 
hand and turned her back resolutely as sie 
tried to pass, 

“Now,” he said, “we aren’t going te part 
in this way. You muattell me what you 
mean.” 

“Well,”’ said Nix, finding bersell corner- | 
ed, “] don't know that telling tuakes it 
better or worse. [| can say that vou sent | 
ine an advertisement for removing freckles, 
if vou like to hear it,’’ 

“T sent you an advertisement?) Ll never 
thought of such a thing. How foolisi! I 
had better cause for my indignation with 
you. Ill-mannered and impertinent, in- 
deed! But what was the advertisement? 
Where is it?” 

“Torn up—You needn't think I 


would 


keep it. The imprudence of your referring 
to my freckles, Let go my band, Dr. 
Wentworth.”’ 

“But yive ine a moment. iow did 


you get the advertisement, and when ?” 

“In your own letter. This is no news 
to vou, sir.”’ 

Light began to break over the doctor's | 
face, but tollowing the first gleam of intelli- 
genee came such « burst of laughter as 
made the woods echo and completed Nix's 
disgust. : 

Too indignant to speak, she stood and. 
watched him as he went from one couvul- 
sion of merriment into another, all the 
while mmaking vain efforts to use his voice 
iutelligibly. 

“Lf always thought you 
tnan,’’ she at last remarked. 
covered ny mistuke,”’ 

“For merey’s sake,’’ gasped the docter, 
‘let ie speak a moment. Did you—-did | 
vou turn the paper over ?”’ 

\od he had another hopeless relapse into 
tool Ota. 

“No. Why should I turn it over?” 

**Hecau’e,’’ said the doctor, wiping the 
tears frou his eves, “the other side was the 
rightone. It wasa notice of the marriage 
ot your frend Miss Willis, And you—— 
This is the richest joke of the season, on 
miy word !"’ 

“Fanny Willis ? 

“True! I'll show you a copy of the 
paper, if vou like. An advertisement to 
remove treckles! Ha! ba! ha!’ 

Nix was ashamed and discoufited and 
sorry and childishly glad at once. She had 


were a gentie- | 
“J have dis- | 


Is this true ?”’ 


butone thougnt when at last she under- 
| stood the matter; that was to make her 
peace with the doctor. This was not very 


bard. 

“You poor little puss 1" he said. 

“Why, Nix, 1] never neticed chat your 
And so I am ill- 


“T never said vou were ill-inannered.” | 

“You agidn’t?) Then that wretched Miss 
Clarke inade itup, It was all over town 
when Ll came boime. Nix, I say let us 
inake up something too; and let that soime- 
thing be our quarrel.”’ 

Nix's eyes were like stars when they 
the dancers again, and the doctor 
Was bovishly gay. But their trials were 
nol vet over. 

A Mr. Leroy, trou the city, bad 
captivated by Nix, and was 80 devoted af 
seriousiv to interfere with the doctor's com- 


been 


fort. 

“Don't dance with anv one but me, Nix,” 
he sald, unconsciously using the Lorne sf 
a@titherity. 

you've given tliat feliow three 


| other sharp cut of the whip, 


| untarily helped tise ; 


| tiling. 
| the doctor's eyes, then a sensition of tall- 


lange. 


| a doctor to set it. 


wwe ee _—_— 


“Very well,” was the unexpected re 
joinder. 

“io and Onjoy them." doctor 
walked off moodily. 

Nix looked after him with a balf resolu. 
tion to call bin back, but she was deterred 
by a sense of his injustice, and by her own 
pride; besides, sie had just proved her 

»wer over Dr. Wentworth, and Mr. 

roy was very agreeable and very muck 
charmed with ber. Nix decided to risk 
defiance. 

Mr. Leroy and she danced till they were 
tired of dancing, then strolled off to the 
woods, sta _ 

They bad a row together on thé pond and 
there is no telling how long their tete-a-tete 
might have been kept up Nix herself had 
not becoune alarmed tor resulta, 

Twilight was gathering over the picnic 
grounds when they camne back to thetm,and 
people were departing. 

A dark figure standing within the last 
fringe of woods stepped forward and drew 
Nix’s hand within own, and a stern 
voice said : 

“This way, Miss Bateman, 
waiting for you." 

And before the indignant and bewilder- 
ed Nix could say a word of tarewell to ber 
cavalier, she was liited into the doctor's 
light wagon and whirled away. 

For a while she was portedtly silent, want- 
ing words strony enough to express bersel! 
with, Her final remark was ooldly 
practical ; 

“I willtbank youto go back for my 
hat.” 

“Your hat? Nonsense! Ud rather buy 
you fifty bats than yo back to that pienic 
ground,” answered the doctor, sharply. 

“I don’t wish any bats of your baying.” 
-“No. You'd prefer Mr. Leroy’s gitts to 
mine.”” 

“| see,” sand Nix, coldly, “that ny re- 
mark xbout your manners was perfectly 
correct.” 

“You have just denied baving made it.’’ 

“I denied saying that you were ill-man- 
nered, and I did not aay that. I said that 


Aud the 


iis 


[ have been 


| vou had no manners at all."’ 


“Thank vou,” replied the doctor, coolly, 
but Venting his anger in # sinart biow that 
tnade his horse plunge sideways. 

“The only thing for me to do is relieve 
you of my presence as soon as posible. I 
was just thinking of a little speeeb my 
mether once invade, She said, ‘None but a 
lady ora yventioman ever can insult ime, 
and no true iady or gentleman ever will.” ”’ 

They were perfectly silent «a while, the 
aoctor driving at feartul speed, but berdly 
knowlnoy that be did) se, 

Nix was conscious of nothing but a mis 
erable necessity of crying, which she was 
determined not to do, 

Cry betore the doctor? She said, 
little shrug of the shoulders ; 

“Drive as fastas possible, please. It is 
chilly, and you've lett inv shawl) behind,”* 

The doctor, to whem their progress 
seoined intolerably slow, answered by an- 
which drove 


witha 


his horse half frantie. 

Hie rushed down tie 
Village, tne light wayen 
bounding fearfully behind. 

Dr. Wentworth braced binself and set 
his teeth, but all his strength was Unavail- 
iu. 

The horse was beyond his control; vet 
he knew if he could only keep the animal 
on the straight road le could finally master 
hii. 

But justa little shead was the oorner of 
the street where tis office stead. If the 
horse turned there they were lost. 

Dr. Wentworth pulled upon the right 
rein with both hards, and Nix half invol- 
but te borse heeded 


tonin street of the 
swaying and 


it nota whit. 4 
Around the corner he went like light- 
There was a crash, darkuess before 


When he caine a littie to himself he dis 
covered that he was lving’at full length on 
a heap of soft sand, and people were trying 
to raise hii. 

It did not take him long to decide up Mm 
his ability to raise hi:aself, tor bevond the 
shock to the nerves he was not injured, 
The heap of sand had saved hii. 

But Nix! ‘The doctor was on his feet and 
stagyering toward the spot where she bad 
fallen in an instant. 

Phey were carrving herinto a druggist’s 
store nearby. Ste had tallen against the 
curbstone, and one arin hung belplessly at 
her side. 

Dr. Wentworth 
couch where she 
face, alter a brief 
juries, 

“Her arin is broken,"’ 
I can’t. 

Nix’s eyes half opened,and an expression 
of childish terror came over her face as she 
touched his sleeve. 

“Don't! she said. 

“Don't letany one else set it but 
Piease ! please !"’ 

The doctor was like anew inan. Ashamed 
of fis tuomenutary nervousness, aud elec 
tritied by her words and look, he set the 
broken arin skillfully and tenderly. 

And through the illness that followed he 
Was the tnost patient and devoted of nurses. 


turned 
lay with 
@xatnination 


away frow the 
a very white 
of ber in- 


he said. “Send for 


you! 


One day in the last of surmtmner, when Nix 
for the first tine lem her chamber, as they 
“at tovether in Mis. Bateman’s little parlor, 
the doctor said, with a mischievous twinkle 
In hbisseve: 

“Nix, do vou know you've been in-doors 
~~) | yw that the Si ta hk! sete 

nm Yy } face ? 

\ | ; 4 





















































































































That Mart ha. 


—_--—— 


DENHAM. 


Se . 


BY FAUL H. 





‘YOR iny pert,”” said Mrs. Maltby, as our 

rty came out of the theatre one night 

after witnessing the cruel fate of that 

i‘i-wed female, Desdemona, ‘‘for my a 

I've al ways pitied Othello, poor man! You 

see Iwas jealous myself once, and know 
what it must be,” 

Jealous ot such a man as Mr. Maltby— 
that couldn't be, so we deciareu, but the 
lithe woman insisted on the truth of ber 
assertion, and whispered as we leant back 
in the carriage with the gentlemen out of 
hearing in front, “if you'll promise never 
w tell any one you sball ear all about 10?" 

What daughter of Eve could resist such 
an inducement. The prounse was given 
out caine the siory : 

I can’t hear the name of Martaa even yet 
without having ny blood beil in the silliest 
way. 

And when my cheeks are at the reddest, 
and iny heart beats the loudest | suddenly 
remember what « goose | am, and ool 
down again. 

The first tiine I ever heard that name to 
take much notice of it was on the porch of 
our cottage at Brownsville. 

We hat been warried just three years, 
Mr. Maltby and I,and we had a very bappy 
life. 

We bad some trouble to get along at 
first, but an old uncle of Tom's had died 
and remembered him in bis will, to Tom's 
astonishment, tor he always thought he 
had been disinherited for putting on his 
unele’s dressing-gown and slippers, and 
playing be had the gout, using naughty 
language to the little black bow and gorg 
on just like the old ypentlewan, 

fou was only ten then, and trove will be 
boys, you Know, 

So he was delighted when te discovered 
tbat the old gentleman badu't fulfilled bis 
threat, and often saia he would have given 
a wreal deal to have been reconciled belore 
he died, for since that day he had never en- 
tered his uncle's house, bat Ttoid him the 
band of fate was in it, and be couldn't help 
it, vou know ; 80 a8 Seon as he got posses- 
sion of the money he bought that place of 
ours at Brownsville and we began lo enlov 
oursel Vem, 

And | was so bappy, mi that I 
used to say that ii we only kept a cow and 
had our own buller, and a tew elieckens 
and fresh eggs, Malthy oxtage would be 
an earthly paradise. 

Living 80 far frousthe city it Was not Casy 
to bave things of that sort sentin numbers, 
and bless vou, the neigibors were such 


dear, 


upetairs Chat they wouldn't sell you an egy | 


or a quart of milk if they had to give them 
to the pigs or wasted them. There wasn'ta 
tartubouse for imilles. 

They were all vi as or residences, and 
when Mr. Bonnybe!ll, with whom Thad 
dealt for pork all the time TP lived in the 
city, retired from business and Ooughio a 








jisonly one good 








atone house and twoturrets,and Hebe inthe | 


garden pouring water frou a fountain tite 


a besin, and Ilo sent up word ty Bridget 
that I was going to make «a custard, and 
me a dozen eas, Mrs, 


could they spare 
Ronnybell sent back word, ‘ther eouptli- 
ments to Mrs. Maltby, and she wondered 
at her impudenoe, and she didn't 
shop."’ 

Set a butcher on horseback and he'll ride 
as far as the horse will go. 

And as for bakers, when | beard of the 
residence oft Terence (PMtsradyv, bis.” 1 
never thought be was ours where we used 
to buy buns we were always sure bad atun 
in them. But, dear me, lua forgetting all 
about Martha. 

We had been at the cottage three weeks 
when nurse lower came to visit me. Dear 
old creature ! 

Loonld remember ber from the tine I 
was that high—and she was alwavs at our 
house when 1 was a ciiid at least once a 
year. 

” She was very fond of me and 
the best, l'u: sure, bul perhaps she 
quite judicious, 

I don't think myself a whole coconmuat is 
a wholesome treattor a ecbild, though tt 
does keep it quiet, an {tl retieniber having 
one—and something like the cholera after 
it—severai Lites. 

When 1 was married at sixteen she al- 
ways promised to visit me, and when I 
went to the collage she came; we 
had rvom tor her before, for to tell the 
truth we sie ourse! ves oon ai sofa-bed.- 
stead, and bid the pots and kettles in an 
ottoman when we had company, because 
we hadn't any kitchen. 

Somehow, though, Tom 
nurse, 

Su he provoked me by going out a good 
deal more of evening than he ever had be- 
tore—after she came—and by sitting by 
myselfon the back steop smoking until 
after inidnight. 


theant for 


never liked 


Nurse Glower wasatraid of what she eall- | 


nivht air 
fatcare 


ed rbeumatis, and considered the 
prison, so you know | couldnt join 
without leaving ber, and that | was too 
prollte two do, 
Maybe I looked a 


*VvYenmg, cor nurs 
eaning way 
rieu - 
} al ar 
ont 
a e ‘ue 
mer, eur ‘ % 4 s 
for **¥ 
She took me by surprise, for I was & 
ing of Tom's stroking try litres core Uaaat 
back porch. But | auswered 
‘Happy ! ob, ves fou. is the best of 


vusleids, 


keep | 


wasnt | 


hadn't | 


; 
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“Eany to be the best,”’ said nurse, ‘for 
they're a werry bad lot now, I tell you. 
One thing I'll say of Mr. Maltby, he’s a 
good provider. But he is dewoted 7?” | 

“Devoted! Oh, I'm sure he is,” said I. 

“Ab,” said nurse Glower, “many a young 
thing thinks so and is deceived, Hus- 
bands is perfidious by nature. Him as was 
down upon his bended knees a suin’ and 


a courtin’, and a talkin’ like as if he'd com- | 


mit self suicide if ‘twas so 't she wouldn't 
hev him when his wile’s a yal, is just the 
werry one t. goa gallawantin’ by the tine 
she’s had ber first. Lor, I've nursed a 
inany ladies, and I never knowed one as 
had had her second ascould put ber finger 
right on her husband and say, ‘there 1 hev 
himevenin’s, They're worse than fleas— 
husband's is!" 

“Not all,”’ 1 pleaded, 

“ALL! said nurse Grlower. 

“I'd like to sooth your feelin’s and say 
‘some isn't,’ buttruth’s truth, and it’s iny 
opinion they're all alike. Glower was; 
that I know, and that | stick to, and allers 
will!” 

IT knew Mr. Glower had not been 
you might call a domestic man,and I hoped 
nurse imnight have been prejudiced by bis 
conduct. 

Still my heartsank in my bosom like a 
lumpof lead, and though I tried to talk 
pleasantly, and inade her the warin = san- 
geree she always took betore she went to 
bed, I telt dreadful, and if [smiled it was 
only to mnask iny feelings. 





what | 


Of course he’d try to elude observation, if 
possible; the guilty always awaken suspi- 
cion, by being over-cautious. I cou:d wait. 

There was a long lifeof misery betore ine, 
and I was not ina hurry for it to begin. 
But one thing I had resolved, whenever 
Martha—oh, that horrid Marthal—saw my 
husband, she should also see bis injured 
wife. 

Pretending te be idle and unconcerned, I 
saw it was all humbug. 

‘Tom loitered about the house all the 
morning, and mended the gate, and puta 
new handle to the feather-duster, and even 
sat down at lunch-time and had a splendid 
appetite for raspberries and cream. After 
lunch, he said: 

“I'll smoke my cigar in the arbor, puss,”’ 
and went cut. : 

Oh, how my heart beat! I was after him 
in amoment. Sure enough, he bad his hat 
on, and was just going out of the gate. I 
called atter bina: 


“I thought you were going to smoke a ci- | 


garin the arbor?” 

“so I was,”’ said Tom; “but I’ve changed 
iny mind. I think I'll take a stroll.” 

“I'll go with you,” said I. 

“My love, the middle of the day!’’ said 
Tom, 

“Oh, it’s a coo! day,” I answered. ‘Be- 
sides I should think it would hurt you if it 


| were so bad for me.”’ 


When your spirits begin to go down it’s | 


very hardto make them rise again, 
when nurse Glower was fairly gone to bed, 
instead of running downstairs to sit on the 


and | 


porch with Tom as I bad intended, I took | 


iny seat on the broad sill of the stairhead 
window, and began to wonder what I 
should doif I were ever to discover any- 
thing dreadful about Tom. 

When I had perched myself 
his dear curly dead with wreaths of blue 
smoke all about it, and the more [ looked 
at itthe more I cheered up, until at last I 
said ; 

“Til go down and sit with him, It there 
husband in the world, 
Tom os the wan.” 

If 1 only bad done what I intended at 
that very moment, IT should have been 
spared «a vreat deal ol trouble. 

Hut my evil star made ime stop to let iny 
eves yetdry, so that Tom shouldn't see I 


had been crying, and just in that little 
While some one came up to the garden 
fence, stopped, took off bis bat, and 


called : 

“Mr. Malthy--I say, sir!’ 

Tom went down tothe gate, onlya few 
steps, and notonly could | bear but see 
him pertectiy in the moonlight, and there 
was something mysterious and secret in bis 
very back, 

“I've come from Turner's, sir,”’ said the 
than. 

“My way being this, the lady axt me 
would [step in and tell Mr. Maltby if he 
cares about seeing Martha he must come 
up in a few days; she won't be there 
lony.”’ 

He spoke in a coarse, high-pitched voice; 
and Tsaw my husband put his band upon 
his arm and point waruingly towards the 
hotee, 

“Hush! This is a 
know,’’ he said. : 

“T don’t want any one to hear.” 

“Keeping it from the missus, [ reckon,” 
said the tnan, With a graft laugh, 

Mv husband nodded. 

“Tell the lady I'd not miss seeing Martha 
tor the world,’ he said; ‘that I'll be there 
to-mmorrew, if possible, and here is some- 
thing for your trouble, 

Toe man inuttered «a thank you, and add- 
ed, with a laugh: 

“She's a splendid creature, sir.’’ 

“TPT donut Know ber equal,” 
bana. 

Him, uy dear, who had promised to 
cherish and protect me at the aitar—only 
think of that! 

And be had so often told ine that TP hadn't 
inv equal in the world. 

Of course it isn’t so, you Know ; 
busband ought to think so,whether anyone 
else does or ne’, 

And that horrible tnan 
Tom came slowly 
path as though nothing had occurred 
worth thinking of, and I, poor creature, I 
felt sorry for mysell, as thoughl Thad been 
some oue else, 

I slipped down trom the window-sill and 
sat upon the floor. ; 

Oh, how lened! 

Sottly, though, for T bad made a vow that 
he should never have the least suspicion tuat 
IT had tound bit out. 


little secret, you 


went away, and 


I could see | 








“Oh, I'm a strong man,” he said, “and 
you are a delicate little woman. Besides 
your complexion. -” 

“Oh, now I'in married, who cares for my 
complexion?’ I said. *I'll take # parasol.’’ 

Tom stood drumming with bis fingers on 
the fence and whistling. In a minute, he 
said: 

“Look here, Puss, 1'm going out on bus- 
iness, and you'd be in the way. So I cun’t 
have the pleasure of your company. Bye- 
bye! We'll take a walk in the evening.” 

“Will we,” I said tomyselt. ‘Ah, before 
evening you littie know what may happen, 
Tom.” 

And involuntarily I looked towards the 
sharp pruning-knife that tay upon the bench 
under the grape vines. 

My dear, I hope I shan‘’t shock you, but 
if I had been in Othello’s place, [ shor Id 
not have sinothered Desdemona, because 
when I 
thought of that abominabie Martha. 


I watched him out of sight, and then ran | 


to get my bonnet. 

fi he went to Turner’s, I knew that I 
could get there before him vv a short path 
which crossed our next neighbor’s garden, 
and saved a quarter of a tile. 

I should run all the way, and he always 
sSauntered, even when he used. to comea 
courting. 


How I got there I] never knew, but there 


I was hiding behind an old elu tree all of a 
tremnble, when Tom caine up whistling. 

Yes, whistling as though there were no 
such thing as — in the wide world. 

He knocked at the door, and old Mrs, 
Turner rs peng it (she knew of his coining, 
and could act such a base part); and when 
he was inside I crept up under the windows 
and listened, and the first thing I heard him 
S4y WAS: 

*“T] bad hard work not to bring my wife 
along.”’ 

Then Mrs. Turner laughed, and said: 

“That would have been a joke; she don't 
suspect nothin’, does she?”’ 


looked at the carving-knife, I | 





| peen turned out o 


went in; then I—oh, don’t you pity me—l, 
a lawful wedded wife, whc | loved iny 
busband better than my own life, I heard 
him say within the barn: 

“My beauty. Don’t you know me, Mar- 
tha? I'm going to take you home next 
week; and Suke is jealous.’ 

And the next instant iny husband walked 
out of the barn, leading the most beautiful 
dun cow that I ever saw in all my life, and 
talking to her as if she bad been a child. 

“What will vour mistress say to you, 
Martha?” be said, “Will she like you, ny 
beauty? How ag A we a day did you 
say she gave, Mrs. Turner? Puss—excuse 
ine, I call my wife Puss sometimes—Puss 
always has said, all we need at the cot 
is acow and chickens, and she’ll be de- 
lighted with Martha; but she shan’t know 


anvthing about it until she is in ber bouse, © 


and then it shall burst upon her—churn 
and milkpails and all—and we’ll have the 
shangbais, too, Mrs. Turner. My wife 
adores a dairy and fresh eggs; 80 ho, Mar- 
tha.’’ 

I had been jealousof an old cow. I didn’t 
wait to hear more I can assure you, but 
crept out of the yard and away through the 
hall into the road, as though I had wings 
on my feet. 

When Tom came home, I was sitting on 
the piazza sewing, and bow I kissed him. 
It seemed as it night to an angel who had 
heaven and then taken 
back again. 

That horrid nurse Glower began to abuse 
my husband again that night, but I eut her 
short immediatel 7. 

“IT dun’t know anything about bad hus- 
bands,’’ I said, ‘but I know good ones are 


| blessings, and Tom is the best husband in 


' How should he? 


the world.”’ 

All her insinuations did no harm after 
that, and she went home pretty soon, and 
sa.d toall our folks that for old married 
people of three years standing, we were the 
silliest she ever saw. 

I never told any one of ny fit of jealousy 
and Tom never guesseda word about it. 
But when baby was born 
and I said: 

‘What shall we name her?”’ 

Tom said, (what put it into bis head?). 

“Oh, name her Martha,”’ 

And I quite screamed: 

“Any other natne in the calendar, but not 
that.”’ 

‘*You have a inighty prejudice against the 
naine,’’ said Tom, whistling. 

“Well, said I, “I have; for a woman it’s 
perfectly dreadful, but it’s a splendid name 
for an old cow. I’m glad ours has it, and 
always have been.” 

“Why,” asked Tom, but I didn’t tell bim. 


Told by the Steward. 


BY E. F. SPENCER. 











H, YES, sir, I could spin many a yarn; 
we stewards on these big American 
liners see a lot of life, and I’ve often 

thought if I wrote down one half of the 
queer doings I've seen in my time it would 


_ make a goodish kind of a book, 


‘(Juess not,’ said Tom: “How's Martha?” | 


“She’sout yonder,” said old Mrs. Turner, 
“Such an oneasy critter I never saw. | 
shall be glad to get rid of her; besides, we 
haven't room enough to keep her, that’s a 
fact. You've decided what to do, I #’ pose.”’ 

“Yes,” said Ton, “I've engaged Jounson 
the carpenter, to build a first-rate house for 
ber. Near as I can tell, I can’t do better.’’ 

A house! I should bear of a carriage and 


| pin-money next. 


said the hus | 


but one’s | 


suuntering up the | 


What a desolate life mine seemed, when | 


I was forced to confess that nurse Glower 
was right, and that inen were all villains, 
The next day (iny dear, I ve raad how 


} men who were to be executed, passed the 


night. 

I'in sure notoneof them suffered as J did, 
and never until then did IT gucss myself, 
how much T thought of Tom. 

1 wonder that IT lived through it), when 
at break fast-table, he said: 

“Why Puss, vou look pale. 
ill, I hope?” 

could have burst int 


and said slic 


You are pot 


tears, and nurse 
wer saw 


rapes NIre. Nialtbv sat r ate st 


-_ te . aon a 

leur 1 soul, 

what I knew! 
Alter tireaktast | watched ‘Torin. 

he would yo to see that Martha—that abou 

inable, shameful, good-for-nothing Martha 
but where? that was the question. 


(i course 


Oh, well night our old dear ininister talk 
of riches being a snare. 

When we ‘vere poor, Tom never thought 
of building houses for Marthas, and I never 
heard of such a thing, except in English 
novels, 

Well, I should have one triend at least. 
There was nurse Glower; she would take 
me home to ma and pa, to die. 

I caine near fainting; but what T heard 
next aroused ime. 

Tom spoke, and he said: 

“Come, let’s go and see iny Martha.”’ 

His Martha—bis—oh! and all the injured 
wite'tLlazed up in my bosom, as well as it 
might. Yes, he inight go and see his Mar- 


as 16e 


tha, and I would go and see his. Martha— | 


inv husband’s Martha also, 

And 1 opened the door as softly as though 
I had been a housebreaker, and glided in 
like a snake, 

Oh, merey me! that wicked old Mrs. Turn- 
er was just leading the way out of the room, 
and their backs were towards ine, and they 
didn't see me. . 

So | followed, and all that kept me up 
was the thought of the revenge I would 
have on Martha, and that he would know 


that he bad killed me, and feel remorse at | 


last. 

Along the hall they went, and out of the 
back door, 
ing in the garden. 

Mrs. Turner went on talking: 

“Sukey is as jealous of her as can be,” 
she said. “You never saw such a jealous 
creature,” 

Were there more Marthus 


Vv us o'r a(srand Turk 


witb other 
n disguise? 


% 
Mrs 


i% 
is epared for anvt But 


ni 6S ppead rye ‘ arn ‘ 


‘I bated to lock her up,"’ she said, “su 
ispien lid day; butif I didn t, she'd run 
away, and I feel responsible.”’ 

Locked up. What could it mean? Was 
Poin an Ogre to tasten weinen up in barna? 
Tow 


Ll etered at the door; m was span ana 


Sad things too, some of ’em; but all's 
well that ends well, and what threatened 
to be the biggest squall of all blew over 
inuch better than I expected. 

It was about a dozen years , betore I 
was tnade chief steward, and remember 
distinctly standing at the top of my table 
watching the passengers as they came in 
one by one for the first meal after leaving 
New York, and passing my own remarks 
on ’em. 

I wasa bit curious to see what kind of 
folkg J had to wait upon, for it made a deal 
ot difference, not only to the comfort of the 
voyage, but to the condition of my pockets 
when we landed ; and I bad grown pretty 
shrewd in picking out the right sort, and 
could mostty tell to within a sbiiling or 
two what tip they were good for. 

There was no one this time who struck 
tne particularly at first. 

Aiuerican ladies crossing over with their 
daughters to see the sights of Europe, mid- 
dle-aged on a few elderly gentlemen, 
and @ sprinkling of children—just the usual 
4 Sir. e 

‘“Here’s a deal of similarity about the 
passengers; one crew’s about as like another 
be, very often. 

‘There was one gentleman as I took a 
kind of fancy to, a tall mau with a stoop in 
his shoulders, who bad grey hair and a long 
beard, which soumehow seemed out of char- 
acter with his face. 

It wasn’t an old face, forall be wore 
spectacles and locked so @ and worn ; 
but he bad a kind of forlorn look about 
bim, and his voice when be asked me to 
show hiin bis place bad a melancholy sound 
about it ae made you feel sorry for him 
without knowing why. 

Right opposite to him there was a young 
Englishman — grey suit, blue eyes, fair 
inuetache, all complete. 

You should bave seen that tellow, sir, 


' leaning back in his seat, taking stock of his 


Probably that woinan was wait- | 


corn panions, especially the young ladies! 

His disappointed face was as good as a 
play, for be didn't think much of them 
that was certain ; but while be was screw- 
ing bis head around, first in one direction 
and then in another, and I was watoiing 
him and grinning to innyself, a young lady 
comes walking up the cabin and sits down 

bhe empty chair beside him. 

My word, she was a young lady! I’ve 
seen iLany a Deauty Oo my day, sir, for 
those American ladies are rare and hand- 
— a never 40ne lo touch ber. 

ravelling all alone she was i 
and she looked up and down th table wit 
those big grey eyes of hers as if she was 
afraid soineone was coming eat ber up— 


Tad timid and nervous-like. 


—s = 
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The young 
pacify ber, 


Englishinan did bie best to 
can assure you, end before his 


them ! I can’t bear it; they will take you 


erway fram me—it will break my © you | 


first course was over he was talkingaway as Oh, tell them !” 


if he had known her all his life. 


Isaw a good deal of Miss Bennett—that the puwengers by nuw, and besides m 
was the lady’s name; tor thougn we had | and the young Englishman there was no | 
stiff weather, and the boat rolled beavily, | one within hearing : poor ohap, be’d been | We were trappex 
she never tnissed a single meal, and was | bard bit, it was easy to see, by the look on 
upon deck when there was not another | his face as he watched her 


a | in sight. 
be voung Englisiinan was forever dang- 
ling after ber, and it was easy to see whie 


way he was steering; but tor all Miss Ben- | “You will bear it for my sake. 
not going to break down now, darling, after 


nett walked about with him, and sat listen- 


| her husband’s neck. 


' 
' 


“No, Nannie; no, my Nannie!” he was 
| saying, in that quiet, soothing tone of his, 
You are 


ing to him talking for hours at a time, I | all your bravery.” 


used to think sometiines she looked dread- 
fully tired-like, and as if she were hardly 
listening to what he said. 

I was kept pretty busy that voyage, for 1 
had several gentie:nen as were really bad, 
the grey-haired one ainvugst the rest. I 
don’t think I ever knew a worse sailor than 
he was. 

I looked well after hii, for I liked bis 
manoer—gentie and pleasant, not shouting 
and driving and ordering you about as some 
of them will: he had always a ‘‘Please” and 
a “Thank you” ready, and I'd looked him 
up oftener if it hadn’t been fora trick he 
had of locking his stateroom door—he had 
it to himseli—and keeping me waitiug a 
minute or two before he opened it. 


One evening [ had just left bin, and was | 


turning down the paseais e, when I came 
straight face to face with Miss Bennett, 
which rather surprised ine, for she had been 
almost in the same spot when I had gone 
into bis stateroom five minutes before. I 
was nore surprised still, when she stopped 
and began ads top to ine. 

“Oh, steward,’’ says she, laughing a little 
ina funny nervous way, “you seem to be 
very oy The gentlemen inust be worse 
than the ladies, I think.”’ 

“Yes, miss,” 1 said. “I’m kept pretty 
well going. There aresoine very bad hands 
this time: the gentleman in No. 17 hasn’t 
tasted a crumb since Monday, and this one 
can hardly raise his head from the pitlow.”’ 

Mias Bennett put one hand up over her 
mouth and rubbed it up and down without 
speaking. Thon she laughed again in the 
same curious fashion, and held out soime- 
thing towards ine. 

“T am sure you must be very tired. I 
should like to-perhaps you won’t subject to 
accept a trifle as a littie token of gratitude?” 

She put something into my hand and 
turned away qu.ckly. It was half a sover- 
ciga; and as I put it into my pocket, I 
wished I had more passengers like Miss 
Bennett, and that those as lrad tnore cali to 
feel it, would show tieir gratitude in the 
sane inanper. 

Well, tiny invalids all got on deck again, 
and were walking about sinoking and talk- 
ing and inaking up to Miss Bennett and the 
other young ladies, as lively as ever, all but 
the grey-haired one,who hardly ever spoke 
toa seul, and neverthat I could see, bad 
anvthing to do with a lady except once. 

t was « cold, chilly evening, aud he was 
sitting shivering on deck, very sad and 
lonesomne-like, being all by bitnself, while 
Miss Bennett was surrounded by ber usual 
group of adinirers close by. 

A pretty picture she nade, I can teil you, 
with a little rose-colored hood comin 
tight down over her face, and the win 
blowing her bair into tiny curls over her 
forehead, when all of a sudden up she 
jumps and carries one ef ber shaw!s across 
the deck to where the poor gentleman was 
sitting. 

“T aim afraid me are cold,”’ she said, in 
that clear-sounding voice of hers, 

“Will you use this shawl of mine—it’s 
very warm ?” 

Then she tucked it round him carefully 
while be sat up, never as tnuch as saying a 
word of thanks, and caine back blushing all 
over her sweet face. 

It was a Saturday afternoon when we sai!- 
ed up the Mersey with a glorious high 
tide. 

I never saw the river looking better, and 
a tine old river it is atany time; the sky 
was as blue as paint, and the spire of the 
old church over against t.e George’s Dock 
stood out as clear and distinct as a picture. 

The sands at New Brighton were all alive 
with trippers,and my heart beat high when 
T thought of the day I would bave down 
there 
I had come well off in the matter of tips 
this voyage, and could aftord a day’s pleas- 
uring. . 

It was about four o’clock when the first 
tender came out beside us, and there was 
the usual fuss and hugging and kissiv 
ainony the passengers, but—thinks I, as f 


watched two dark-,ocoking fellows co.1.ivg | 


upthe gangway—there’s a welcome there 
that someone abuerd could very well do 
without, and the next moment! got about 
as big a surprise as I ever had in my life, 
for one of them walking straight past ine 
touched the grey-haired gentleman on the 
sh-ulder, end the two of them stood up to 
him in a way there was no mistaking. 

W hat a face be had as he turned troin one 
to the other of thein. 


fith the missis and the children, for | 


| 


a 





| 





| 





And then, for all bis resolutions, he be- 


gan to trembie himself. 

*But what is to become of you to-day? 
Where can we go? Oh, my poor lassie, 
what can I do for you ?”’ 


He raised his eyes—-without spectacles | 


this time, and 1 | to see ihe explana- 
tion of those strange grev locks—and stared 
fixedly before him «s if he were half de- 
mented, 

Only for minute though, and then the 
young Englishman steps up to him. 

I never thought there was halt as much 


in that fellow, and he looked right-down | 


bandsoimne as he spoke with a big emphasis 
ou the first two words, 


“Mr. Sellers, wil! you trust your wife to | 


my care until she can hear troim her friends? 
I will promise you to do everything in my 
p wer for her comtort.” 

Mr. Sellers! Alexander Sellers! The 
biggest forger that America had known for 


inany years, Tne name was sadly familiar | 


to every ear just then, and I stood stock 
still staring at him, feeling that I could 
never bélieve in appearance again, and 
sighing over the sacrifice of that loveiy 
young creature, until I was obliged to bur- 
ry away t& look after my duties. 

But, would you believe it, sir, he wasn't 
guilty after all? 

The way of it was this:--The old father, 
the head of the firin, had got into difficulties, 
and thinking that things would be al! right 
again long before the titne was up,hea forged 


acheck for a large amount in a friend's | 


na.ne. Of course things didn't come right 


—they never do—and there was no way ot | 


escaping ex posure. 

They say the very thought of it nearly 
killed the old tellow, who had been looked 
up to and respected all his life, and he beg- 
ged and entreated his son not to let him die 
in prison; 80 as the only way to bring sus- 
picioa on hitnself instead, Mr. Alexander 


I've just told you--for though he managed 
to get through at New York, he wasn’t as 
fortunate at Liverpool. 

However, all's well that ends well, as I 
said before,and as inisery aud remorse soon 
killed the old tnan, the son was set as liber- 
ty as soon as his dyiug confession was 
proved. 

Mr. Alexander and Miss Bennett have 
been over to Europe once or twice since 
then, but I promise you there’s no more 
sitting apart or different names nowadays; 
and so that’s the end of my yarn, sir. 

——_> 


In a Tiger’s Cave. 


RALDOWIN, 





BY A. H. 





E were after a tiger that had done so 


y 
W garded it with absolute terror. It wag 
a regular mnan-eater; and to possess its 
skin asa trophy was just then the height 
of inv ambition. 

We had beaten jungle alter jungle, and 
were thoroughly disgusted and tired,when, 
with scarcely any warning, a terrible storm 
caine on. 

Observing a cave close by we all inade 
for its narrow entrance, although our 
shikarry sereained out to us to beware. 

We were seon comfortably inside, watch- 
ing the effects of the hurricane, and laugh- 
ing at the shikarry’s fears, for the cave 
showed no traces of being occupied either 
by man or beast. 

Suddenly, in the distance behind us, we 
heard a sortot moaning erv. 

Two of our party insmediately, with the 
shikxarry, with drawn knives and revolvers, 
crept slowly towards the spot whence it 
proceeded, with every sense on the alert. 

They were not gone long when we heard 
acry of exultation, and in a few moments 
they returned, each holding a tiger's cub, 
which he had dispatched. 

While we were looking at the creatures, 
one of the guides shouted, “A tiger! a 
tiger!’ and both felicvws dashed out for the 
nearest tree, which they climbed like cata, 

The tiger was fortunately still at a dis 
tance, the guides having descried it beyond 
a deep ravine. 

* Good heavens !"" cried inv friend Ives, 
‘weare in a tiger's cave ! 
to bar it out.” 

At once with united strength, we succeed- 


| ed in rolling to the opening a large boulder 


| space above 


It nade me feel bad just to look at bim:; | 


but though I am not troubled with nerves, H 
| when the tiger bounded up, and, findi ig 


I can tell you my heart stood stii] a moment 
later as Miss Bennett, with a shrek the like 


of which 1 hope, sir, you and I may never | 
hear again, rusbed forward and threw her | 4 puzzied way, then tried to draw 


aring round bits. 

Talk of a creature in agony ! 

You never saw anything to equal that 
poor thing, shaking, trembling, alunost fall- 


ing. her eyes half vut of her head, ber face 
4 draws and quivering, vhile all the 
Lite Sie WAS ADLITRgS taper ! DF ver} 
Ving naine she cou x 
He was ber darling, ber er hus 


band, her good, good husband, aud then 


w~ as— 


‘Oh, Alick, let me tell 


; 


hiin—you veil i 





that nearly closed it, leaving only a small 


Our work was scarcely completed, and 
we werestanding panting beliind the stone, 


the cave closed, cave a terrible roar. 

It looked for a moment at the obstacle in 
it out 
With ite numensely powerful tore-feet. 

Failing in this, the tiger tried to push it 
bounding sideways ayainst it till we feared 
the stone would indeed roll in. We wedyed 
it fam, however. 


[ves stood, rifle in hand Walling for a 
intr Stect v ast ft tiger reared a 
1s i | iis or aa EZi€ 
ite @ ori 
ives almied at 4 ~ I 
trigger, and I from the x 


it with wy pistol. 


inging round — 


| ceeded in placing its forepaws firtaly on the 


| ran away to Europe, with the result that | 


much mischiet that the natives re- . 


Quick, belp me | 


But the would not go off. 
They had ruined by the damp. To 
our dismay we found ourselves helpless to 


A blank net of distnay settled on us all. 
1. There was no way of 
| escape while the tiger was outside, and he 
showed no signs of retiring. 

| Our guides were afraid to descend from 
| the trees and go for assistance, though we 
| kept calling out to them to do so, 

| One of them hurled a short javelin be 
| heid, and struck the tiger inthe eye; but 
| this only maddened tue creature still more, 
| and it raged viciously round until it crouch- 
| @d down, tierce and furious, aguia betore 
| our cave. 


tance, which the tiger answered, and in a 
few more seconds the tigress appeared. 

| All bope that ve had hered 
| now. Both animals tried to enter the cave, 


that they would carry them off, they only 
showed the greater fury. 
| After a time they calmed somewhat, and 
| lay down together ; then to our relief they 
rose and trotted off. 

In an instant the guides were at the 
moutk of the cave, urging us to come out | 
and make our escape. 6 svon reinoved 
the stone and made off in all haste. 

We had not, however, leit a quarter of an 
hour when one of the guides, who was serv- 
ing as rearguard, uttered a cry of alarm. 


| and though we threw out the cuba, hoping 
! 


| one of the most valuable manuals 


Betore long we beard aroar in the dis- | 


vanished | 





| The tigers were ou us! 

Fortunately, a bamboo bridge was in 
sight, and as it spanned a wide and deep 
| ravine, there was a hope that we might 
cross and destroy it before they reached us, 

On we wre, mad with fear. We had but 
just time for the last to spring froin the frail 
swaying structure, when the tigress rose in 
‘the air in a mayuificent bound for the 

bridge. 

Ives’s knife had already done the work, 
and as the light bainboo swung down to- 
wards the other side, the tigress descended, 
but its focthold was gone. 

Lower, lower, lower it sank, till we saw 
it strike a sharp point of rock, and then, 
with a yell of pain, roll to a series of jagged 
teeth, till it fell in the stream, a quivering, 
lifeless inass. 

The tiger recoiled from the brink, and 
gathering all its strength, endeavored to 
clear the ravine. To our dismay, it suc- 


a a 


edge. 

ves immediately drove his knife into bis 
neck, but the tiger nanaged to get a foot- 
hold for its hind feet, while it plauted its | 
claws in Ives's leg. 

It had, however, too insecure «a foothold 
t» spring up, and Ives, preaping a tree, 
drove tis Knife again and again into the 
tiger’s body, as cool and brave as the best 
soldier who ever faced fire. 

We were all around him in an instant. 
Our rifle-stucks and knives came into play, | 
till, with a yell, the animal tottered back | 
and was gone, while we drew Ives, in a | 
swoon, from his place of danger. 

The natives soon dressed his wounds, and | 
inade a litter on which we carried our friend | 
back to the village, disappointed indeed, | 
but proud to boast that we had delivered 
the inhabitants from the tigers and their 
brood, 

Ives was the hero of the season, and we 
managed, before his recovery, secure part | 
of the skins to presen’ to bim during his 
cou Valescence. 

a) o— 

THe Lasr SceNK.—AI] the poor of 
Naples wie die on a certain day are buried 
on the same evening ina pit just outside 
the city, the innecent child being thrown 
in with the dead convict. <A recent writer 
tells of seeing bodies brought by dozens to 
the pits naked on wheelbarrows and the — 
backs ot their friends. On one occasion, 
after the lid of the pit had been closed, two 
corpses were found lying outside that had 
been missed by the workinen. To avoid 
opening the pit, they were left to be put 
into the one to be opened next day. In the 
worring, however, they were nowhere to | 
be found, dogs during the night baving 
eaten them up. Italy is put down on the 
isp a8 a civilized country. 

- = ie 
Nervous Exhaustion. 

Americans suffer nore froin nervous ex- 
haustion than the peopleof any other nation 
in the world. Vhether as workers or 
yleasure seekers, we give ourselves scarce- 
yany rest. Everything is done witb an 
energy that wastes the nervous forces rap- 
idly. Mea and women break down In 
their very prime and become invalids, 
while others, holding still t their restless 
lives, alternate between enforced activity 
and entorced idleness, having little pliysi- 
cal countort or real enjoyment In anything. 

This large class, who will not or cannot 
refrain from taxing nature beyond her nor- 
inal strength, and whosnaffer more or less 
froin pervous exhaustion in consequence, 
will find Compound Oxygen an unfailing 
restorer of vital force. A quick response of 
the whole nervous system to its action 
rarely failsto appear. This is followed by 
a purer condition of the blood, -an increase 
of appetite, sounder sleep, and a4 general 
toning up of the wholesystem. The dow#n- 
ward drift is checked, and the patient finds 
bimself moving in the opposite direction— 
healthward. After that all will depend on 
himself. If he will ooutinue, for a reasona 
ble time, the Treatmeut which bas wrought 


a» great a change in his conditiou and avoid 
the causes which originaily tmpaired hiv 
neaith © tay mk flor a perinan t rem e 
4 iT “ 4 aly 

rei at v 

Stark i a + 
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' teries of Revelation and of Nature, 


New Publications. 


They bad drawn away from the rest of | replace them, as the guides bad carried off | 
yself | all our su 


The Ledger aimanec for 1885 is fully u 
to the level o the ex-ellence which mark 
its predecessors, and will be recognized as 
of the 

year. The vast fund of information which 
it contains is largely local to Philadeipbia 
in character, but it embraces aisos 
amount of peistical and reference 
which gives it a general and valuable inter- 
est for all sections. ; 

Among all those who make a apecialty of 
advertising in this country—or for that mat- 
ter any other—N. W. Ayer & Son, of this 
city, occupy a leading place in the very first 
rank. In everything that concerns the 
prompt transaction of business, with the 
tullest satisfaction to all concerned, they 
have won their t position by just 
dea.ing, diligence, and well directed euter- 
prise. All having advertiting te do to any 
amount should consult this tmost eminent 
and reputabie firm. 

One of the best and most entertaining of 
the short philosophical works of Cicero, is 
his*“De Amicitia.” On Friendship. It has 
now been transiated by Au‘irew P. Peabody 
with an introduction and notes. An effort 
has been made ir the muin work and these 
accessories to inake everything as plain as 
possible for the general reader. While 
those tamiliar with classic ideas inay say Lit- 
tle is left to stimulate effert,those for whoiwn 
itis more particularig intended, will be 

lad of the opportanity to become int urmte- 
fy acquainted with the great Roman without 
any extra formality. The book, which also 
contains translation of *‘Scipio’s Dream,"’ is 
beautifully printed and neatly bound, Pub- 
lished by Little, Brown & Co. For sale by 
all booksellers. ‘ 

“The Wane of an Ideal,” is a novel by 
La Marchesa Colombi, translated from the 
Italian by Clara Bell. Among living Italian 
novelists this authoress is entitled to a high 
rank. Her latest novel is by no means = 
ferior t ber best previous efforts; it 
eminently wholesome, strong, aud interest. 
ing; while to a foreigner we cannot but 
think that it supplies a particularly attrac- 
tive series of pictures of village life in the 
Northof Italy. Itis astory of to-day in 
which @ variety of the secial problems 
which occupy Italian thought are treated in 
away which ix humorous without being 
cynical, and with aclose which is melan- 
choly, but seareriy tragical. We recommend 
itasastery which w= worth reading. In 
one volume. Price, paper cover, 50 centa, 
cloth binding 90 cents. Willian S. Gott» 
berger, Publisher. For sale by Porter & 
Coates, 

MAGAZINES, 


All flower lovers will find Vick's IJllus- 
trated Monthly a most uselul oo panion for 
the garden. Price $1.25 4 year. Published 
at Kochester, New York. 

The English Mluatrated Magazine tor 
January is another excellent number. In 
literary matter and the charactor of its en- 

ravings itis justly entitled to the very 
Fignest praise. Ainong the articles most 
of which are finely pictured are: A Nor- 
inandy Milkinaid; Calvados; Shakspeare’s 
Country,continued; The Dramatic Outlook, 
continued; The Girl at the (sate,serial story; 
That Terrible Man, serial; A Fainily A ffair; 
ete., ete, Macmillan & Co., New York. 
Price 15 cents per tiumiber. 

The judgment of the publishers in bring- 
ing out an American edition of The Quiver 
has been sustained by the public, and the 
suceess of this magazine in the United 
States is « foregone conclusion. The second 
number is not a whit behind the first in 
point of interest. It is «pened by the Rev. 
J. Hiles Hitenen, who begins a series of pa- 
persot Truths for the Times. Talking, is 
ihe title of the firat paper. Bishop Carterill 
continues his scholarly papers on The Mys 
Other 
theological articles are: Resttul Talks in 
the Rush of Life: A few Words About Re- 
liygicus Instructrons and Education; The 
Shepherd andthe Lainbs; Sunday Thoughts 
in Otber Lands; and a continuation of The 
Ceders and the Candlesticks, by Dr. Hugh 
Macmnillan; The Caxton Brigade, « selfsup 


| porting organization of boys for selling de 
| cent newspapers and books in described by 


Arthnr Reade. There is 4 very iuteresting 
paperonthe work of A Bimteop’s Wife in 
Zululand. The serial stories grow wore 
absorbing as they continue and the sborter 
ones bave attractions that are all their own. 
The poetry of the number shows thought 
and Christian teeling. The Bible lessons 
are aS instructive as they are interesting, 
and the Short Arrows will slice kinciby 
light into many hearts, No one, we think, 
will deny that The Quiver with ite bright 
pictures and words of cheer, will be a wel- 
come Visitor in every Christian household. 
21.504 year, Cassell & Company, Litited, 
New York. 
— _ 
One chder oil! ian Massachusetts uses 300, 
wet) barrels of apples every year. 
- @- 
Important. 
P‘nladelphians arriving in New York via 
Cortland Street Ferry by taking the 6th 
Avenue Elevated Train corner Church aud 
Cortland Streets, can reach the Grand Union 
Hivtel in 42a Street opposite (rrand Central 


Depot in twenty tninutes, and save 83 C'ar- 
riage Hire. If enroute to Saratoga or other 
Susimner resorts via(srand Central Depot, 
A Wuay ® tranusierr 
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S jrerwrt FRE 
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‘ur Uoung Folks. 


THE DWARF KING. 





HY KR. T. MITCHELL. 





N the shores of Lake Thun, in Switzer- 

( ) lanl, there are still to be seen the ruins 

fo what must have been «a large and 

tires tue Village, concerning which, tbe pea- 
saotey tett the following legend :— 

oe wild winter's night, many, Inanyv 
\eursasco, before learned men bad argued 
furos and elves and all other such betngs 
ttt offthe earth, an old nan «as making 
hie way slowly along the road that ran by 
thee iyge of the lake, 

He was a strange-looking old tan; the 
coownot his head would bardly have reach- 
ettoanother’s elbow, aud he had a long 
white beard, which flowed before bis beit. 

The rain aud sleet were driving in his 
tuce, and the fleree yosts of wind nearly 
carried hin oll his feet; but he struggled on, 
keeping hiseves fixed on the lights of the 
Village, which gleoamed through the dark- 
ness some distance further on, where he 
hoped to thod rest and refresstarnenut. 

Hie reached the tirst house at Last, a oom- 
fortable, substantial dwelling, Choeeagh the 
windows of which the ruddy tirelyght shone, 
and ierry voices and the steady hum of 
spliuing-wheels Could be beard [rom with. 
in. 

Che dwart had to knoek thries at the door 
ere Lhe was heard, but Clen seme one called 
oul roughly to know whe was there and 
whist lhe wanted, 

“rive me sheiter for Che migght, 
the old inan, “LT have @une a Ll ny 
and Tam wet and woary. 

“Begone! cried the 
“We should have emeough te 
shelter all the coyues and vagalasnds whe 
come this way." 

“Let ine eve sleep in a corner of your 
barn,’ pleaded the dwarf, “You surely 
Will not refuse tne that on such a might?" 

“Take yourself off," roared the voice, 
‘or T will loose the dogs upon you,” and as 
« heavy tread was heard approaching the 
door the poor dwart fled in terror, 

Hle wert on to the mext house, but met 
ne better reception there, and so be wan- 
dered from house to bioase through the 
whole village, Noone would have pity on 
hive) Or take babese ta cout of the sternua. 

He had arrived at the last) touse, which 
eould hardiv be ealled «a house at all, but 
only a bovel, with wretehed, tatmble-down 
walls and a shingle roof, and his beart saiak 
Within hitn as he Knocked at the door, 

“If the werl-teo-cde poople mm the remnd 
houses T have passed would mot help me,” 
he Cheat, ‘it im little Itkely Ubat those 
whe livein this tiserable alxxfe will do 
hig 

‘the hut was owned by a voung couple, 
who bad besides it only what their two pair 
oft aris Could earn for thes, 

They were sitting inside, Gaking rest afler 
their day's work, and listening to the storm 
raging Without, when the woman heard the 
dwart’s low, thud Krock. 

“so nnd see who it can be, Hans,” she 
said, “outon such an awful olght as this.” 

Her husband went to the door, and called 
out, “Whe ims there?” 

“T have come a long wav, and I can go no 
further,” the dwarf auswered, piteously. 
“Take mein, | pray you, or | shall perisu 
iu the stor.’ 


* begwed 
way, 

venes, tharsiilv. 
theo were we to 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST: 


“If I had my wish the bouse should 
stand upon the bill-top, where there would 
be no water to flood it, and where we could 
look over all the country round about; but, 
as wiv fatber built it here under the hill, 
there it must ever stay.” 

“Who knows what nay bappen ?"’ 

Then, turning to Elsebeth, he said : 

“And you, good woman, bave you 
wishes, too ?"’ 

“Why, yes,” said Eisbeth, laughing. “If 
the house stood up on the hill, as Hans has 
wished, | should like to baye a great lime 
tree beside it. Iu the spring I love to sit 
under a litne tree and listen two the bees 
humming in the blossvms and the birds 
singing overhead.” 

“And nothing more ?" asked the dwarf. 
“Surely you ust wish lor something else 
tiaan this ?"’ 

“Well,” Elsbeth answered, thoughttully, 
“I know of only one thing besides, 1 soime- 
times think what would become of me if 
Hiaus were to die and leave me here all 
alone, 

“Could T have my wish we should both 
die toyether—on « spring evening, under 
the lime tree, with the bees humming and 
the birds singing, and the sun setting—ah, 
that would be the kind of « death I should 
like to die I’ 

“But have you no desire vo be rich ?” 
asked the dwart; “to bave plenty of money 
and lands 7" 

“No,” said Hans, 

“Dor't want lo be rich?’ 
seemmiogly surprised, 

“No, Veare both strong and healthy. 
We can earn enough for our daily wants, 
and we are content. But it is l“te—it is time 
to go to rest” 

Hans and Kisbeth insisted that the dwart 
Should take their bed, though he tried te 


no 


said the dwart, 





| 





resist, aud they themselves lay down on a | 
beap of straw in the corner, w here they were | 


Mr Sleeplig more soundly Uban 
prince in a silk-hung bed. 

Tinney were no sooner asleep, however, 
than tue dwarl arose, and neiselessly un- 
barring the door, he went out 

The storm bad passed over; it was a caiin, 
bright night; and the ieoon was shining 
down peacelully, wairrored in the waters of 
the lake. 

The dwarf nade some oivstic sizos in the 
air, and putting a golden whistle to 


many a 


| tmeuth, we blew it shrilly. 


| rushing sound, like the 
It Was not wind, however, tut thou- | 


“Willingly,’’ said Hans, “tough itis but 
| grown there frou a sapling. 


4 poor place we have to offer you."’ 


Hie unbarred the dour hastily, but before | 


he could open it, the dwarf, worn out with 
hunger and tatiue, bad sunk down sense- 
less on the threshold, 

“Why, tt ma child out by itsell,”’ cried 
Haus, catching hin upin his aru.“ Eis- 
beth, inake haste and sight atre; put on all 
the wood we have: we can do @ithout our- 
a-lves, but we must pet Chis child warmed.’” 

Kisbeth obeved, and son 
fire on the hearth, but as its light fell on the 
dwart's white beard and wriukied face, she 
cried out in terror, 

“Hans, that is noe child which vou have 
taken in, it is an old tan. Who Knows 
Whal an Uncanny betng 1 tmay te 7 

“No matter, sud tlans, as he drew off 
the dwart’s wet parinents and rubbed bis 
Litastom ter teritaye tec Cte Lifes teites Chea ; 
“whatever be umay be be ms our guest, and 
we tiust do the best we can for titi; it is 
hardly likely be wll requite our hy sspitali- 
ty ill.’ 

The dwart soon revived, and 
looked about labia. 

“Ab,” he said, “vou were the good peo- 
ple who tevk meta. DP shall net soon forget 
a 


sat up and 


Then he land bis head back and fell inte 
adeep, sound sleep, and waen ne awoke 
his clothes were dried, amd Eisteth was 


J tint setthiiys a chistai cel sletmates egy peorectcdgre con 
thie table, 

Pisce dwart seatent Littaself with the honest 
people and shared Cher lonely fare ; and 
tien be felt ltaisell tully iawvigorated once 
tore, 


“Loan nevert our Kind- 


liar vert for all s 


thevms,’” tae seadcd, “tect itacdeesd LT wall never 
forget it, aud [Twill surely Sid souse sueans 
Ot Fepavirnge Veu. 

“For what ? salkd bias ¢ evraalel paerk 
bave Lurtier] atyvole away ~ er whit 
We looked - rews . ah 

6 

‘Tl winl ~ 
“who does i . - 
bwisigg Utacder Claet be ; it um chagtaagy, a t 
witiler tise tli bithe flies foses ated teands 


ue. 


had a roaring | 


Libere was 
blast of 


In «a few thoments, 


a wWhirl- 
wind. 
Sands upon Chousauds of Gdwarts coming 
from all parts of the earth at their wiaster’s 
boacdcditaye. 


lis | 


heard a. 


“Make speed,” erted he; “betore the first 


Streak of dawn appears, this) house must 


stand upon yvouder bill, aud there must be | 


a ywreat litme-troe planted beside it.” 

“Ttshall be done,’ answered the dwarfs, 
and set about their task lorthwith. 

While partofthem levelled a space on 
the hillside, and tnade it stuooth, the rest 
dug out the foundations of the house, alter 
which, taking It in their myriads of little 
hands, they carried itup the bill so gently 
and steadily that Hans and his wile were 
not disturbed in their sleep, nor the least 
barin done to the house or auything in it. 


They set it downin the place prepared. | 
)and made it fast in the ground; next they 


dug « huge hole beside it, in winiet to plant 
the lime-tree, and then they swept throug 
the air to a forest soine tiles away. . 
They chose out the largest and tinest lime- 
tree, and, having duy it out by the roots all 
round, tney carmed and planted it down in 
the hole they bad dug, as firmly as if it nad 


Then, having tulfilled their inaster’s bid- 
aing, they dispersed as they had come, 

Al su irise, next tuorning, Hans jumped 
up, tod went lo the window to look out at 
the weather, but what was his amazement, 
when, instead of finding himself low down 
by the cdye of the lake, he saw both it and 
the village lving down far below, 


He rubbed his eyes, and looked again and | 


vagrant, Clatrikirige Cleat he iust surely be 


dreaming; but no, there could be no doubt 


} about it—the house had really been moved 


during the night up the hil, 

*“Kisveth, eisveth °° he called,“eoume and 
see tie wondrous thing that has bappened 
during the night.” 

Risbeth catne running, and perceived mot 
only how the house had been towed, but 
also the branches of the line tree, whieh 
overhung the whole roof, 

“The little old tian whom we took in last 
night, Hans, must bave done it,’ sue ex- 
elated, 

“Yes, suid the dwart, who bad come be- 
hind them, ‘the King of Dwarfkind has 
done It lo repay vou ln some Sort for vour 
Kindness to tome; and if something very 
terrible should bappen to-day, doo tot) be 
atraid ; rest assured that no harm shall 
cour to you.” 

And therewith he was gone, so suddenly 
that they could not tell where tie tad disap 
peared lo. 

Hans and Eisbeth went 
thie.ar. 

They saw that the house was tixed on the 


nil te look about 


hillside so firtuly that ne one woud have 
belreved it had mot been wuallt there: and 
thes aduired the real liimne tree overtany- 
linge it. 

They were Still gazine almost them in 
wonder and delight when dark clouds came 
Iritling Up frocmall quarters of the beaveus 
1 the skKY,Which lad teen clear a 1 DilUe, 

s scK AS Diigist. 

A 
raul ewan <A r . su“ 
(rose and roared past tie | ime, 0) likey 
thought every instant i would be carried 
away. 








The thunder crashed overhead, and the 
gioom was lit up incessantly by blinding 
flashes of lightning. 

The little, streams that trickled down the 
mountain side was soon swollen to foaming 
cataracts, which dashed down carrying 
rocks and uprooted trees along with them. 

“We are undone,” shriek Hans, who 
had been standin, gazing out into the tem- 
pest. 
down upon the house!" 

But when the huge mass was close upon 
thein, it sopped suddenly and became lus 
movable, forming a rampart, at which the 
water divided and flowed away on either 
side, leaving the house safe in the middle. 

On the top of the rock, guiding it in its 


- 








| clambering up the ladder. Madame was 


| Charette. 


“There is a great rock driving right | 


course, stood the dwarf, and Elsbeth said , 


gratefully, “Our little guest has saved our 
lives." ; 

After the storm had raged a few bours, it 
ceased as suddenly a8 it had begun, and the 
sun shone out brightly once more. 

“Let us go down into the village,” said 
Hans, “and see how our neighbors bave 
fared.’’ 

But when they got there, a woeful sight 
met their eyes. 

The village had vanished. 

Houses, nen, cattle, had all been swept 
into the lake; only a few roofless ruins re- 
tained, as they do to this day. 

Ifthe dwarf king's gratitude had been 
great towards the honest couple who had 
taken him in, bis vengeance had also been 
dire on those who bad turned bim from 
their doors. 

Years had passed away. 

Hans and Elsbeth had seen their children 
and grandchildren grow up round them. 

They were old and bent and grey-haired 
now, but still they were loved by all whe 
knew them. 

They were siting hand in band under 
the lime tree one spring evening, the bees 
were humining about thei and the birds 
Singing in the branches, and the air was 
filled with the sweet fragrance of the lime 
Poleomseeotn as. 

“Somebow or another,” said Elsbeth, “1 
can think of nothing else to-day but the 
little dwart we took in that winter’s night 
years upon years ago, who moved the 
house up here for us.” 

“It is strange,’’ said her busband, “for it 
is just the sane with ne. [t was on just 
such au evening as this thas you wisbed we 
imizht die. Well, should we die tonight, 
we have had long and happy lives, and it is 
well-nigh time we were at rest.”’ 

Just then the last rimofthe setting sun 
disappeared behind the mountains, ilans 
and Elsbeth laid their heads back against 
the trunk of the lime tree, and died at the 
ser] t-ssentaaes taner sr@uat. 

Thus had the dwarf granted all 
V ISueSs, 


their 


— —_- 2 


Savep From THE FLoov.—It was an old 
sabot, or wooden Shoe, and It was very for- 
tunate that Pique and Carreau, some Freneb 
chickens, had established theinsel ves inside 
it, whilst Cur had mounted on the top, 
when suddenly a rush of water carried the 
sabot far away frou the bauok on which it 
was lying, and the chickens found them- 
selves floating away upon what seemed to 
be a wreat ocean. 

Alas! the waters had risen over the 
hedges and stone walls, and the lower st 
ries of the houses were already full of water; 


and the people bad taken reluge in the up | oe 
- pot . Po) nent. 


per renoiis, 
Annette and Pierre and their mother bad 


| ~pensities, be 


mounted to the socond story, and Madame | 


Charette was wriag’hg her bands as she 
thought of the water getting into her linen 
chests and damaging the store of linen that 
had been tor years «be pride of her life. 

Just then Pierce ourst into a loud laugh, 
saving — 

“How droll!’ 

“Thou thoughtless boy,’ said tnadame, 
turning Sharply round; “thou art naugoty 
bevond belief.” 

Pierre moved away quickly, 
mother looked very angry. 

He tried not to laugh as he pointed out of 
the window to the sabot floating quietly 
upon the water, with Coeur looking like a 
litthe white sail upon it. 

Annette looked too, 

“My poor chicaens,’” Said she, “if 1 could 
only get them!” 

“That you cannot do without a boat.” 
plied Pierre; “and it will be some Uiuie be- 
fore there are boats out to help us.” 

“And the waters uy rise, and we may 
be all drowned beture then,” answered An- 
getle; “see, it Is now coming nhearerte the 
Wirdow-sill.”’ 

Pierre was grave in a mioment. 

“Yes, itis rising,’ Said he, in a very low 
Volce, 

Moadaime started, and looked 
window, 

“We must get into the yarret,”’ said she ; 
‘and perhaps we can scrauble through the 
bole in the roof if the worst Comes. Abu, if 
the father were Lbut here! But the waters 
nay bave overtaken hia in the Valley. 
Phere never was sucha flood before.’ 

“Make haste, tnake haste !"" cried An- 
nette,**the water is over the Muor—it bs eeua- 
ing ln at the window.” 

And the (trightened 
ludder into the yarret. 


for lus 


re- 


out of the 


faiuily tled up the 


“Tt we bad something for a flag.” su 
yested Pierre. 

“flere is iuiv apron,” said Annette, “and 
he Sa py 

Pis SCT i ig 

4 
, rie 

\ sal } ‘ 

Autett sud Madain ( boas 


subbing, and al] she could du was to give 
thanks tor the deliverance. 

Anuette cwt a very sad and wistful look 
over the waters. “My poor chickens!" she 
murtaured. 

“They are here all safe,’ replied Pierre 
I saw them fleating in their 
sabot, and I succeeded in picking the poor 
things up.”” 

*“(Copur, Pique, and Carreau,” said An- 
nette, “you will be wonderful chickens for- 
ever.” 

Aud so they were, They were not killed 
as «ther fowls, but were suffered to jive on 
as the only fowls that were saved in the flood 
troun Madaine Charette's per .. 
—_- > —~———t—S 

THe Fox anv THE FRoG.—A frog had 
nade biuself a home in what he considered 
a very desirable situation. 

It was beside w river far away from any 
human habitations, so that he had no ocea- 
sion to fear the incursions of rude boys, of 
whom, owing to their stone-throwing pro- 
a natural borror. 

It was also a very pleasant spot, where 
reeds and bulrushes and water-plants pro- 
tected hius from the glare of the sun, whilst 
betore him the water-lilies spread their 
broad leaves upon the water. 

Fix«d was plentitul in the vicinity, and be 
eongratulated bimself upon baving found a 
place where be could dwell without bei ng 
subject to constant alarins. 

A fox bad on very much the same princi- 
ple taken up bis residence in a wood near. 


There were plump young pigeonsjand ~ 


bares and rabbits t» be had, and very often 
he came in for water-fowl by the river. 

“And no fear of traps here,”’ said he, ‘‘or 
of boys or men with guns. Itis far too wild 
a place for them.” 

So he made himself as comfortable as pos- 
sible in bis den, and enjoy ed himself to bis 
heart's omtent; never finding it necessary, 
excepiing in winter-time, to make an expe- 
diuien tomore populated parts, though at 
such seasons he was obliged through ban- 
ger te journey to the remote villages for 
poultry, through scarcity of provisions in 
hisown parts, 

One fine day, as he wassauntering along, 
he happened to observe aimovement ainong 
the rushes, and to hear a strange cry that 
be had not beard before. 

He paused to listen, and still the sound 
went on, and still the reeds kegQ swaying 
toand fro, 

*“Douttless a bird,’’ said he. 

And he cautiously advanced to where the 
nome came froin. 

Now it happened that the frog was splash- 
ing about and performing rotary move- 
ments that caused the swaying of the 
rushes, and that he was making a curious 
singing noise on which he prided biimse!f 
as Showing his fine voice. 

Lfoking up, he perceived the great s‘arp 
tace of the fox peeri:.g curiously down on 
bim. 

Nit that the fox was looking at hiw, for 
he bad not perceived hitn, his mind being 
occupied with the fine young waterfowl he 
hoped to find there. 

The frog, bowever,mads up his mind that 
the fox Lad comme after hitn. 

“Such a fine young frog as I am,” be ex- 
claimed, *‘is never safe for a single ino- 


And, with a loud croak of terror, he 
plunged into the water and swain away, de- 
termined to put asate distance between 
himself and his pursuer. 

The fox looked over the rushes, and see- 
ing the frog swimming as for lite, laughed 
quietly w himself, 

“How people magnify their own iuiport- 
ance, earl be ; ‘as if 1 were troubling my- 
self t» come after him! I was boping to 
find prey of a very superior description.” 


- G. 


i, 








Ix Tut Hovuse.—In nice housekeeping 
there are numerous trifling things not gen- 
erally known, but which uay be handed 
down traditionally. 

Let the voung gir! who is ambitious to 
bene a lousekeeper keep her eyes well 
open, and see will learn that lamp-wicks 
sraked in Vinegar and dried will n-tsinoke 
atlerwards: that there is nothing better to 
reueeve grease spots froin carpets than ox- 
gall frous the butcher's, used in water, and 
sweliei gas little as possible in the using; 
that an vunce of alum will purify a whole 
lvyshead of foul water, that a furred tea 
kettic may be cleansed by boiling in na 
few spoonfuls of ammonia; and that if yeast 
is bitter, 1 may be sweetened by thrusting 
inte It a revd-lhot poker. 

She may jiearn in school that wood ashes 
intake bard water soft by means of its carbo- 
aie of pulassa uniting with the sulppate of 
lime, and forming other substances, which 
faitetve bottom and leave the water all 
right, and ve glad of the knowledge in some 
situation where she cannot buy washing- 
wala; tut she will not learn there, even 
tueugh ibe principle be taught, that a steel 
pe beatet in gaslight and dipped in cold 
Water Leones as good as new, nor know 
anyleing about it unless she sees somebody 


LL —~— —————_____. 
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Farewei) : i hold vou by the hand ; 
We Gnd it hara to part ; 

Bat love can bridge the sea and land, 
Aad Keep us close at heart. 


And when strange pictures in the blaze 
Uf eveni~g Gres you see, 

And sadly muse of other days, 
U then remewber me ! 


Remember all the joy we had 
io that Orst glow of life, 

When, full of hope, our hearts were glad 
Teo meet the coming strite. 


Kewember all the 4ays we spent 
Beneath the happy sun, 
That ssmniled on every good intent 
With every day begun. 


K-membe all our frieudly talk 
in fragrant lanes at night, 

W hen stars came ont, above our walk, 
And shone in silver light. 


Remember, when your hopes were dead, 
The grief you toid to me, 

And how I spoke of hopes instead 
in brighter days to be. 


And let the thought of this be strong 
To cheer the lonely road, 

When thinking that the way is long, 
And weary with the load. 


For I will always stand your friena ; 
And when the dying flame 

Of other love has tound an end, 

My love will be the same. 


a a a | 
BOUT CRUELTY. 


A 


RITANNICUS, son of Claudius, was, 


b 


in body or mind.’’ The picture of him, lett 
to us by this historian is horrible : 

‘Caligala, tall of stature, had a pallid 
complexion, an enormous body, limbs and 
neck extremely slender, eyes sunken, tem- 
ples hollow, forehead broad and retreating, 
hairs thin, the crown bald, and the rest of 
the body very hairy. 

‘His countenance was naturally fnghtful 
and repulsive, and he tried to render it stil] 
more so by practicing before a mirror every 
possible means of terror and fright. Sleep- 
lessness especially excited his nerves, as he 
could not lie more than three hours, in un- 
quiet slumber, disturbed by terrifying vis- 
ions. 

“Once he dreamed that the sea talked to 
him. In this way, tired of watching in bed 
the greater part of the night, he would sit 
up, or walk about under vast particoes, 
looking and wishing for day.’’ 

Epilepsy was congenital in Caligula ; be- 
sides fits, he was nearly always under the 
influence of epileptic vertigo. 

The beginning ot Caligula’s reign gave 
birth to many hopes. As a true son of 
Germanicus, this young prince in the first 
months made a show of liberalism that se- 
duced the unsuspicious ; but afterwards, se- 
cretly, in the basement of his paiace, as be- 


fore at Caprez, Caligulain his orgies com- | 


mitted indescribable excesses. 

“He was,’’ as Racine said of Nero, ‘‘a 
born monster, only that as yet he dared 
not to declare himself.’’ 

Capital executions, exquisite and refined 
punishments became the favorite accompa- 
niment of his banquets, and the very spic- 
ings of his orgies. 

Caligula did not otherwise want genius ; 
bis wickedness was ingenious, bis malice 
infernal, his cruelty ironical, and often hu- 
morously piquant. It is known that he 
would make a consul of his horse, Incita- 
tus! 

In his implacable and cold rage against 
the human race, in that acrid voluptuous- 
ness which he tried in outraging all that 
men are wont to respect, he loved to dress 
himself (this Roman Cesar) as an Oriental 
monarch, a play actor,a woman. He was 
seen in a painted tunic, or a vest of trans- 


parent silk, with the sandals of 2 woman | 


on his feet, and bracelets encircling his 
arms 


peared with a golden beard, holding a 


thunderbolt, a trident, or a caduceus in his | 


bhand—the insigria of the gods.”’ 

In his morbid necessity of vexing 
mocking all persons, in the very middle of 
awnings that 


apd 


& publie show he ordered the 


protected the spectators from the rays 
€ & to ie taken 1Ow! If by chats 
A "= i) ra’ 
4 ead cove oe 
K WO De shaven 


’ 


In order to have the preasure of pre 
iung and pre xlucing a lamine, be closed the 


like his cousin, Caius Caligula, epilep- 
“Caius Caligula, the son ot Germani- 
cus, was not,’’says Seutonius, ‘‘sound either 


‘Very often,’’ says Seutonius, ‘‘he ap- | 





j deemed rather an iusult than advice. 


have the father also killed, through mercy, 


the griet of mourning for his son. 
a specimen of some of the doleful jokes of 
Caligula. s 

Being once displeased with a verse in a 
comedy, he commanded to be burned on 
the very stage, not the comedy, but the au- 
thor of it. 

An old pretor, absent on leave, for his 
health, requested from him permission to 
remain longer. Caligula ordered his veins 


would cure him. 

Junius Priscus, being put to death as the 
possessor ot a large fortune, it was found 
that be was really poor. ‘‘This man has 


died innocent.’’ 

He ordered the death of a certain per- 
son ; the tribune charged with the execu- 
tion was deceived, and he put to death 
another citizen. ‘It matters not,”’ said (a- 
ligula, ‘this une deserved death as did the 
other.’”’ 

Having ordered to be laid betore him a 
list of the most heavily-taxed Gauls, he 
death. One Junius Sacerdos was found on 
the list. 
omit to have him slain with the rest, ‘‘just 
because of his name,’’said the blood- thirsty 
| wretch. 

In order to raise money, he sold at pub- 
lic auction at enormous prices, his jewels, 








told the auctioneer to attend to the move- 
ments of the sleeper’s head, as he evident- 
ly had the intention of bidding up. The 
unfortunate old man found, on awakening, 
| that he had bought thirteen 
| 9,000,000 sesterces. 
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(brains of Bold. 


One story is good till another’s told 

Fly pleasure aad it will follow thee. 

Ask thy purse what thou shouldst buy. 

A good name keeps its lustre in the dark. 

Improve thyself, then try co improve oth- 
«re 

Be the first to hold 
peace. 

When all is consumed, repentance comes 
too late. 

He that liveth wickedly can hardly die 
honestiy. 

He who revealeth hissecret, maketh h'm 
self a slave. 

Mapy without punishment, but 
without sin. 

The path of duty in this wor'd is the road 
tw salvation in the Lext. 
| Native ability without education is like a 
| tree which bears nu fruit. 


| 

' 

| Work every hour, paid or unpaid. See 
only that you work, and you cannot escape your re- 
i 

' 








! 


none 





ward. 


Blessed be he who gives to the puor, al 


beit oualy a peuny : doubly blessed be he who adds 


} kind words to his gifts. 
; 
Charity excuses 
miscarriage, makes the best 
everybody, aud serves all. 


extenuates 
forgives 


weakness, 
of everything, 
sailing out 
on a voyage of discovery, guided each by a privat+ 
ebart, of which there is no duplicate. 

Patience strengthens the spirit, sweetens 
the temper. stifles anger, extinguishes envy, subdues 
she bridles the tongue, refrains the hand, and 


| 

| We are al] adventurers, each 
j 

i 


pride ; 

tramples apon temptacions. 

| The paramount virtue of religion is that 
it has lighted up morality, that it has supplied the 

| emotion and inopiration peedtul for carrying Use or- 

| dinary mae along the narrow way. 

| To be conscious of a tailing is half way 


If we but let the failures of the past 
they will 


| to ite removal. 
teach us buw Ww avoid them in the future, 
not have been without their benefit. 


There is room tor the exercise of charity 





everywhere—in business, in society, and in the 

church « but the Grst and chiefest need for it is at 
| home, where itis the salt which keeps all things 
| sweet. 


We seldom find persons whom we ack 


kao ledge tu be poser ssed of good sense except those 


| who agree with usin opinion, When such ocea- 
.do oceur, our self-love aisu inducesa decision in fa- 
vor of their Judgment 
True peace and joy come because of a bi 
a ga Z heart f a fait Liat 
* “ ga rote gx iia 
ot “ » P 
le = 
a a « 
[sa Ga 
end t tw ~* “Tt ave t not nay Me m™ 
rather a0 neuit to those who have it out nay 


public granaries of Rome. It was his cus- 
tom when condemning a sui to death, to 


| time. 


out the hand ot 


condemned the richest of them to be put to | 


to be opened, asserting that blood-letting , 


| 


as he affirmed, that he might thus save him | 
Such is 


wherein to tarry. 


A man often thinks of himself as a wid- 
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Femininities. — 


Betore you marry, be sure ot a house | 


ower, but never of his wife as a widow. 


Rival barber shops in Tacoma, Wyoming 


Territory, are run respectively by a white woman 


and a (Chinaman. 


One half otthe world doesn't know how 
the other half lives. And it’s just as well. 


a great deal of gossip. 


So many women are now doing work for- 
meriy dome ty men, that Une male sex is being driven 


inte matritaen) 2648 means Of support. 


A Wife-Beater’s Club is an 


| modern England. When o man thrashes his wife, 


cheated me,"’ exclaimed Caligula, ‘‘and has | 


Though not rich, Caligula did not | 


| fallen asleep at one of these sales, Caius | 


gladiators for | 


an‘ salue 


slaves, furniture, and the treedom of his | 
house. 
An aged pretor, Saturninus, having 


the ciab, it ts sai4, performs ite mission by paying bis | 


fine. 


It isa fixed law among the Apache In- 
dians that 2 man and his mother-in-law must never 
visit each other and ere each other if jt can possibly 


be avoided. 
A 


button ber glove. 


“He died on the field,"’ she sobbed,as she 
stood at hie tombstone. 


man never 


“A gabldant 


doett,*° broke in a eympathizer. 
was hit by « base-ball bat.*’ 


Gradually the rights of married women 
are being evtauliched. 


nes. 


An elderly lady residing in 
Va., went ty bed the other night in_possession of good 
sight, Wot war unable to see the next morping; and | 
| rem jus tally blind despite the efforts of physicians 


to afford her retief. 


No article of furniture should be put into 


Justice Brown, 
preme Cort, of New York, has decided that a wo- 
man tay legally ve ber busband’s 


thoroughly appreciates 
what big bands be has, and how like a bologna sau- 
sage hie Gagers are, autil bis best girl asks him to 


soldier, 
‘Oh, sir, 


partner in 


Petersburg, 


a room that #iis not otand sunlight, for every ron in 


a dwelling «ould have the windows so arranged that | 


some time dering the dav a Good +f sunlight will furce 


iteel! tmnt the ayartments. 


Clara Belie ws authority tor the statement | 
that the swell dameri of th. perioe takes snuff. The 
saving «tplanation is appended, however, that 


not groaend towacco, but simply a daintily-perfumed 
white powder, The effect upou 


gaceset at. 


A bright woman, who says sh 


noses can only be 


has never 


vet foand a lawyer io bie office, wants an amendment 
to the Conmetitetion making lawyers pay for clients’ 


The lawver weve: ftaileto charg for his own 


time, never thinking t) Ieduct the value of the time 


must bayer tact if she is a true woman 
ite etymalory be to be trusted, 
and power of twuch . so, in virtur 


of hie client. 


Let a womap have ever so little guile,she 


patsa horse befure she drives him 
she drives him 

The Arctic regions are not without their 
pleasures. The Eequimaux girls are very pretty, 


daner, 


sing. 


ang dw net care for ice cream, 


Now, tact, 


of her sex, she 
and « man befor: 


Hot 


drinks an4 walrus blubberar their peculiar vanities, 
| and sealekin sacques are suld at two iron hoops and 


ten-penny nail. 
The crusade begun inthe East against the 
species of feminine headgear usually worn in theatres 


isectheoing in San Franciscu. 


ft may take some time 


ty conviger sme theatre goers that other theatre- 
goers have rights eqaalte their own, but the game 


* worth the candi-. 


‘The Widow Wyse” is the title of a new 


novet. Ah, yee: that be corrert We read of five 
foolieh virgin-. Gul a foulieh widow—never! Her 
head te net billv, meither te she ignorant concerning 
upon which surface of the staff of life is the oleo- 


margarine tietritveted. 
Within the soul of every unwon woman 


atideseternmal 5 
hair before the King may claigs her, yet shall he 
| Qnd violets and the birds of spring, when at last his 


coming feet ehall shine beautifully upon 


vaths 


Though the 


tains of her wagarnered heart ” 


W orth « eetablishment, says that the 


snow be In her 


not 


the moun- 


A Paris correspondent, in describing Mr. 


salon des Alma- 


zones, where jadire are Gtted for riding habits, ts 
draped im green velvet and adorned with side -»ad- 
dies, ehige and etirruyps, andan insipid young man 
beige the ng iasiie m to @ Iife-size duiminy 
hore 

If you wish to sweeten a floor that has 
grown moets, make a strong, hot solution of ¢ hloride 
of lime end serut it into the Boor with a broom, hav- 
ing fret made the Boor as clean as svapsuds and a 


scruttrhiag-broeek will make it. 


does t suffice, give it another, and persevere 


ue 


vou are sececesotul. 


Lady (in a book store): 
a copy of Shabepeare bound in red instead of blue *"* 


If the Orst application 


until 


‘“Tlaven't you 


(Jerk: **S 6, madam: we have them only in blue.’ 
Lads (lasing the + Aume down regretfully): ‘I am 
oorrs i wented ittelie on my ebony centre table: 
a blew bee’ a0 @ Vleck tatle would be too inharme- 


nioue in 


it mast t- @ 

that we a lmure 
ehetl is only a veautifel case adjusted 
4 aetili more beautiful pearl within. 


periertics 4 
throwgh ite ery 


He was at breakfast, wrestling with 


error. I think 


Beauty of form affects the mind, but then 


4 svatwar 


‘ 


bere s re araa’ 


, eiwatve 


ta iitee 


felcwwt 


we are attracted by the idea that this 


that 


oveliness is the 


it ds 


covering 
’ 


Pa 


wre 


ly 


hut 


mn) 


t was pul 


the mere shell 


to the shape 
The 


suul shining 


a 
said tu 


to 


lis wife 
something 
you'd be puzzied 
¢ respouded, stop- 
g ho gratefu 


w 


It, saves | 


institution of 


no 
no—he 


of the Su- 


busl- 


it | 
implies a five sense 





aoeeilides 


News Notes. 


The paper cigarette is said to be going out 
| of favor. 
| There were 1,500 roller skating rinks 
built during 1ae4. 
| About 15,000 letters a day now reach the 
| dead letter office at Washington. 

Corn-cobs are used for fuel in sections of 
| Nebraska, cad eell tor §1.H 2 wad, 

Ot the 32,000 Indians in the Territory of 
Dakota, D0 speak be Fagtich language. 
| The reports of the Patent Office show 

that twenty-four buur dial clocks are at least Zil yeare 
old, 

Religious toleration has recently been 
| proclaimed in Cuba by a royal decree from the King 
of Spain. 

An ingenious German has recently tino. 
vented an electric hore, which he claims can trot « 
| taille in 1.046, 
| It is alleged that there are as many In. 

dians in America as were bere when Columbus made 
| his digewvery. 
St. Johnsbury, Vt., has voted to abolish 
{ the teaching of music in its public schools on account 
of high taxes. 

Tobacco is the best crop in North Caro. 
lina. There are semerous.tustances of it yielding 
$0 or HO an acre. 

North Broadfield, Mass., held a big jolli 
fication, recently, over the extinction of the last dol- 
larot th town’s indebtedness. 


| Gentlemen of fashion now sport from 
| 
’ 








three to seven finger-ringe in addition to the gold or 
silver bangles so frequerdtly worn by them. 
At a Territorial tair in the Northwest, an 


lodian sent a war boneet fringe with humaag ecalp- 
| locks as an exhibit, and it took « Oret prize. 


| The business failures since 1878 have 
| been as follomys 1974, 10,00: 1874, 4.652: 1980, 4 Mw: 
1581, 5,25; bel, 7,60. DARA, 10, De: 1d, 11, 0. 


A game pie containing live quails, which 
| few away “hen the ple was cut, wasa feature of the 
supper ata New York children’s huliday party. 

A mute, who died at Bloomsburg, N. J., 
| recently, began laughing Just before ber death, ead 
laughed continucusly eatil she breathed her last. 

A runaway horse in Stockton, Cal., 
upon abahy carriage, dragged it about filty 
and kicked tt tote «plinters, and yet the baby 
caped. 

A huge lemon was recently 


ran 
feet 
te- 


picked 


| Florida. It messered inches in circumference one 
| way, Zinches the other, and weighed 4 pounds 14 
|} Ounces. 


‘Beware of pickpockets ''' is a sign that 
pickpockets care litth abuut. They will go and stick 
up the sigu themselves tm auy depot if they can draw 
acrow?d, 

A package of glass globes of the value ot 
$15 was received at Portian4d, (rregon, by express, re- 
cently, trom the Kat, the eapress on which amounted 
to over QH. 

Things were made rather lively in the 
san Francises postvflice a week or soago by the ea- 
cape of anumber of bees froma package which was 
received by mall. 


| The Grand Jury of La Seur county, Mion., 


nalvely remarks of the county jall: ‘‘We find the 
Jail as well arranged for the escape of prisuners as 
they could desire. ** 

‘ Nitro petroleum,’ which is the name 
given to a new explosive, is said to be much more 
powerful than dynamite, and remarkable sturies are 
told of what it will dw. 

In the last three mouths and a half 862,- 
700 dozen of foreign eggs were received at the port of 
New York, and large importations are expected for 
the next three months. 

A gigantic earthworm has been sent from 
the Cape Colony, Africa, ta the Royal Zoulugical So- 
clety of England. It is ois feet five laches in length, 
and thick aceordiogty 

A vampire bat was recently captured in 
when 

two 


which, 
tail 


El Dorade counts, Cal., the wings of 
extended, measured Zi 1-2 ine tice it hada 
inches long, like a rates 


A Jawyer 


upon a lbakota judge, 
tis Homer, whee Bowe casle 


ing 


whe injudiciously reflected 


was prompt hywked dowa 


by ditto the bench to 


deliver hie mae ularr 


Simon Cameron, whe is now 86 years old, 
**The secret of ife le 
ouly wheo they sit 


j jucted by a friend a+ say yl 
tukeep moving Men grow old 
down long enough to get rapty. 


The paradise of tramps is in Gilroy, Kan 


sas. There isabind ladythere whe aut ouly feeds 
the trampe, but supplies them with wines and cigars 
itis perhaps meediess ty add that her gate-post i+ 


chalked 

As an evidence of the slow pace 
which the Kritiel pr tuffiee authurities move, it i» 
loreteu leWler-carriers still the 
vase Wags, secured at the top with 


at 


noted that the use 


common taetate lea 


a string. 

A California justice, being puzzled by a 
Oargued it 
the luterpre'ation of 
hut ¢t Aber 


a wath 
thie 


de 


t« aayerr- under 
of 


sath 


Case tle 


put 


as to their correct aes 


law tine took the read he 


clined, aad let hie case 


Bad drinking water given to a few cows 


owned by s siugle farmer Ayrshire, Paug., aused 
an outbreaké of ty phic ree hospitals, aud 
the iiluees of but patient. I we f the disease 
were tran ted t 
The burglars w entered 4a house at Pe 
, ~ rrrme<«t 
. ee s a 
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My Strange Fare. 


BY KK. LINWOOD SMITH. 





~~ 


HERE will certainly not be a fare ti 
T u t,” thought T, as the clock struck 


halt-past eleven one nightig August 
ebvut fifteen yogrs agu. 


I got down [ray ny goat and proceeded 


to take the noaebag off the horse's bead, 

paratory wo vacating the cab-stand where 

hatt sto 
anxiously for some one lo engage me- 

All the other cabs had departed, and n_, 
vehicle waa the sole cocupant cf s deserted 
cab-stand. 

It was atypical August evening; the heat 
during the day had been insupp rtable and 
now the thick black rain-clouds gathering 
in the sky, and the heavy, close atuwsphere 
foretold the advent of astorm, I son put 
everything in order and climbed up inte 
my seat again. 

fardly sad I seized the reins when I 
felt something tugging at the skirts of my 
ovat. © 

f turned round and looked. 
tan dressed in black, was standing beneath 
me and yesticulating violently. Ip the 
din light I could see his pale face and 
piercing eyes quite distinctly. 

“I want you to drive ineto Buxiley,”” he 
naid: “it is amatter of lifeand deatn, and 
i will pay you hand-omely if you will take 


I glance’ up at the lowering sky. 

A Gash of lightning burst forth from the 
highly charged clouds, and a peel, of deep 
rolling thunder followed. 

Then several huge rain-drops pattered 
down on the roof of the cab and on the wa- 
ter-proof cape I had put on in view of the 
approaching downpour. 

T debate: in ny mind whether I sheald 
accept or refuse the offer. 

The prospect was certainly not inviting. 
Busley was four or five miles distant, rghit 
out in the country, and a drenching situs 
was about to burst forth. 

My reflections were abruptly cut short by 
several vigorous tugs at iny coat, and my 
energetic friend exclaimed— 

“There's no tine to lose, You must drive 
me! You won't repent it, | can awure you, 
when you get to your destination.” 

He ran forward, jumped in the cai, and 
slammed the doors. 

I pressed my hat tightly on my bead, 
seized whip and rnbbons, and off we dashed 
in the direction of Buxley. 

Another flash of lightning tnade ing hore 
rear uy with tright,and the reverberant rat- 
tle of heaveniv musketry that drowned the 
beat of hishootson the hard dusty reed, 
made me alinost decide upon turning back 
at once. 

But having wade a start I resoived te see 
the end. 

On one sped, and soon lett the streets and 
gained the country lanes fringed with sweet 
sinelling hedges and fields. 

Down caine the rain now i) torrents, and 
the gritty road was soon converted inte a 

ular ‘slough of despond.’ 

thought it best to give the horse a brief 
rest, as I sliackened pace, and we jogged 
aloog somewhat slowly. 

This went on for a few minutes, and then 
the trap-door in the roof of the cab was sud- 
denly pushed open,and the gentiman called 
out— 

“Drive faster; there's not a moment t» 
waste; every minute is valuable.” 

I whipped up the horse, and 
through the black ness, 

Vivid forks of lightning flashed zeros the 
ebony sky, epparentiy frow: east te went. 

Boom, and crash, followed the thunder, 
as of a buge wooden scaffold violentiy 
shaken to the ground. 

The rain dashed into iny face and nearly 
blinded ine. 

We sped onwards, jolling over ruts and 
stones, and flinging the mud on all suites. 
Another flash of ligntning exhibtted our 

mition, and revealed the fact we had lett 
the fields and trim hedges and were in the 
usidat of a fur-spreacing Waste Of cons, 
thinly covered with stunted furze bushes. 

A miserable yrey doukev escaped frum 
ite moorings, stumbled about tn Che glcmrns, 
and now and again gave vent to a dovenal 
and sepulchral ‘‘hee-baw!" anything but 
cheering. 

I was wondering where our ultimate des- 
tination would tur) oul to be when the 
trapdoor was again pushed open, sid 
“Stop !" shouted from the interior of the 
cab. 

Llinstantly pulled my steed up, ard, 
jumping to the ground, twisted Cue reins 
round the trunk of a tree that sti by the 
roadside. 


we tore 


My “fare sprang out at the acne  teo- 
tasent, aud, BEIZITI the convulsively uF thee 
ari, saiki— 

“Come with me. It ts nearly twelve 


o'elock. Life and death taaata ye OL Evers see 
ond. Come!” 

He burried torward, and I 
quickly as I could. 

He appeared to be acquaintet smth the 
ground, tur he ran along Willett leesta- 
tion. 

As for me, I sturnliled 


follow acd "” 


OVer the stentses, 


splashed through innumerable  pamddies 
and nearly dislocated my anklet severa 
times in ralbit-leeles, and ditetes. 

We had run, | roughliv guess, alert « 
bundred and tifty ya 18 trom where we hae 
a'igtted, and, encun.tered as | wae w . 
beavy wet iLimk In) Caalp> r 
Ll was soon aterrii “tate => . 
puffing like a grat 

The @exerthkoui “AA A ty L e a 
when iny companion seine distance 


again yelled out “Stop!” I felt ready tw sink 
Ww the ground with exhaustion. 


ever since two o'clock waiting 


A very tall . 


| remember distinctly seeing the 


The storm had spent its fury and was now 


i ly abating. 

' oe er fell softly, and the clouds, light- 
| ened of ther electrical charge, were rolling 
| away from the moon, whose rays struggled 
through the misty banks of vapor that sur- 
rounded ber. 

By the moonlight, that every moment 

w stronger, | observed my companion 
peeling on the ground. 

He arose as | approached bim,and pulling 
out bis wateb exclaimed, in an abrupt and 

manner— 

“Five minutes in which to acoomplish 
everything—five short ininutes betwixt life 
and death. 

“Listen! This night, at twelve o'clock, 
my life ebbs away and I die. I am not an 
«id man; I have wealth, and every luxury 
to make life bappy and enjoyable; I shrink 
from the grave. 

“It isa fearful way, but one halts at no- 
thing when on the brink of death and 
eternal darkness. If I would live, another 
must die. I have searched all this day for 
one w take my place, and now, at the 
eleventh hour, Penees has cone to my aid 
and provided you !"’ 

I was duifounded. 

The wan's manner was frightful ; his 
tace worked in a ghastiy way that plainiy 
showed he wasaprey to violent mental 
eur dion. 

“You are an ordinary man,”’ he went on, 
rapialy, for the very moments were pre- 
cous to hin now, without talent, riches, or 
place in the world. What matters it, the~ 
if you leave the earth a year or-two betore 
nature decrees it? But for ine it 1s different. 
I cannot, I must not, die !’’ 

He literally shrieked out the iast words. 
Then be plunged his band in the inside 
pocket of his coat and drew onta large re- 
vol ver. 

Hesurveyed me calmly from head to 
fur —and a strange object I must have ap- 
peared—then raise the weapon, and pre- 
sented it point-blank at ine. 

fam an ordinary inan, and the buinps of 
bervisun and courage do not appear at all on 
inv craniuin, 


I was literally “struck all of a beap”’ by | 
| fepited the bill, **because I*in well posted and theur- 


this tragic termination. 

My tongue retused its office and clave to 
the rvof of iny mouth. 

My brain seemed to whirl round and 
round, and a mist caine over my eyes. I 
ign raise 
the revolver, then hearing the click of the 
trigger, and two explosions follow one an- 
Aber in rapid succession. Then I stuinbled 
forward, and a scream of exultation escaped 
from the tnan’s lips. 

At that moment, twelve o'clock boomed 
frow: a distant church tower. 

! must have remained totally insensible 
for three or four moments; when I regained 
oonsemousness T raised mnyself on my arin 
and observed my “fare’ lying face <lown- 
wards on the ground ir front of ine. 

Then a great inass of sable clouds rolled 
over the face of the moon and all was dark- 
news once more, 

I staggered to iny feet like one intoxi- 
cated, and fled froin the spot. .Regaming 
the eab, I Jashed up the horse and whirled 
back to town. 

I reached the stables at last, put the horse 
away, and wheeled the cab under cover. I 
stepped inside the vehicle a moment for the 
purpose of stowing my cape under thy seat, 
cod as I opened the folding doors ny eyes 
fell on a sinail, dark-colored object lying to 
the corner. . 

I brought it outside, and then discovered 
itte be aleatber wallet, such as business 
men use to contain pavers and documents. 
I tere it open. 

A paper package fell out, and its contents 
rattied as it touched the ground. 

In another second the paper was removed 
and I stood with the yellow gaslight shining 


omalittie beap of bright and glittering | 


s-vereigns, jewels, and rings. 

How I got to bed that nighi I know not. 
(hue thing I do know,I did not sleep a wink 
during those long weary hours, but tay 
timesing feverishly, iny brain on fire, and 
tern and perplexed with hideous dreams 
and visions of what I had witnessed that 
ta igg ist. 

it was getting on for 





tive weeks when I | 


rem vered—tive weeks of teverand delirium | 
tue whole time, as the hospital doctor after- | 


warde Wid sine. 


I procured a newspaper as soon as I was | 


“trong enough to leave 
searched the columns long and anxiously to 
disoover samething about that man. 

At last I found « brie! paragraph stating 
that the body of a inan, name and address 
unknown, who had, apoarently, committed 
suicide had been discovered on Buxley 
Coummen on such-and-such a day. Tat 
was all. 

Nota word more, 

I bad no desire to reopen the subject,and 
I came to the conclusion that | should do no 
geod by doing se, 

| appropriated the contents of the packet 
{ had found, for, Lsaid to myself, it was 
the fare 1] bad been promised by my 
passenger, aud which he had never given 
ue. 

i paid uy passaye to America, and there, 
ak’ new scenes and fresh faces, I strove 
to eflace trou my memory ail recollee- 
tons of that terrible night and my “strange 


lare. 
—_ = 


“WHat is worse than freckles ” asks a 
ngiady. Corns, iny dear,corns. They 
tshow se tmmuch when vou're dressed 

m. Dut tie: ry i Keep Straight ! 

sep on your freckles 
a > ae 
Aver's (C'athartic Pills cleanse the syst 


Stimulate the appetiteand digestive organs, 
vitalige the Dileod, and thus renew the 


geiden age vo! youth. 


my bed, and | 





fr 


consists of betiere. 


Why is the sound of a bell like a circle of 


gold? HKecause it isa ring. 
The Chinese say there are two good men 
the ome dead, the other unborn. 
Why is a committee of inquiry like a 
cannon’ HBecaus it makes a report. 
The individual who was ever seen by the 
eye of a potato has never been visible 
When is the moon likea dollar fresh from 
the mint? When it is new and bright. 
Is there a soul living who 
atiment «cmanating from «a breas* of veal * 
An eel was found inacan of milk, re- 


cently, and it didn’t appear to be at all ont of its ele- 
ipent. 


Why are pawnbrokers like pioneers of , 
progre««* Because they are always ready to make | 


an attance. 


Why is an almanac simply advice thrown | 


away? Becacse it comes iu at one (year and goes out 
at the other. 

Why is a young lady who has deserted 
ber lower like an arrow just shot off * Because she has 
left her bean. 


Fashionable walking-sticks are very heavy | 


this winter, The canes are purposely loaded to keep 
the dudes from being blown away. 


Why is a man knocking at a door like the 
instrument which he uses to demana admittauce ? 
Because he is a hnocker at the uovor, 

You cannot always judge a man’s char- 
acter by the clothes he wears. Sometimes the linen 
is worth a great neal wore than the furniture which 


it covers. 


There are no swear words in the Indian 
dialects. The consequence is, when an Indian gets 
mad he sass ngthing but splits your head open with 


a tomahawk. 
You'rea stack up thing !’’ remarked the 
bili-poster tothe circus. bill. ‘‘I've a right to he,*’ 


eaghiv ret.** 

A lady of irascible temper asked George 
Selwyn why woman wasinale of the rib. ‘Indeed, 
lean’t say, ”* was his reply, ‘‘uniess it be that the rib 
is the most cr. ®ked part of the vody."* 


THE BEST 


Hair restorative in the world ts Harr'’s 
Harm RENFEWER. It cures all diseases of 
the scalp, and stimulates the hair glands 
to bealthful action. It stops the falling of 
the hair; prevents fits turning gray; cures 
bakiness, and restores youthful color and 
freshness of appearance to heads already 
white with age. The following are a few 
illustrations of what is done by 


HALL’S 
Vegetable Sicilian 


HAIR RENEWER: 


se Mars. Henssrery, 344 Franklin Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. ¥., after a severe attack of Ery- 
sipelas in the head, found ber hair—already 
gray—faliing off wo rapidly that she soon 
quite bald. Gne bottle of Haiti's Hain Ke- 
BREWER bronght it back as soft, brown and 
thick a4 when ehe was a girl. 

Sz Me. Kesiina, an old farmer, near War- 
ean, Ind., had scarcely any hair left, and what 
little there wae of it had become nearly white. 
One bottle of Hati’s Hain RENEWER stop 
ite falling out, and gave him a thick, luxuriant 
bead of hair, as brown and fresh ae be ever had. 

ae Mas. A.T. Watt, Greenfield, Cheshire, 
Eng., writes: “I have found the greatest ben- 
efit from the use of Hatu's Hain RENEWER, it 
hav _ restored my hair, which was rapily fall- 
fog off, and returned its original color.” 

a@ Dr. Exit Sarr, Detroit, Mich., certifies 
that “Haiti's Hain RENEWER is excellent for 
hair growing, and gives back the patural color 
to faded and gray hair.” 

@e Mrs. 8. E. Exvriort, Glenville, W. Va., 
gaye: “(ine bottle of Hati's Haik KENEWER 
restored my hair to its natural, youthful color.” 

No injurious substances enter into the 
composition of HaLL’s Hain RENEWER, 
and it is net a dye. Its vegetable ingre- 
dients rend: r it inthe highest degree bene- 
ficial to the scalp as a preventive of dis- 
ease. Its effects are natural and lasting, 
and ft does not make the hair dry anid 
brashy, like the so-called restoratives com- 
pounded w ith alcohol. 


Buckingham’s Dye 


WHISKERS 


Ix. in four respects, superior to all others. 
Ist—It will produce a rich, natural 
color, brown or black, as desired. 
24—The color so produced is permanent, 
cannot be washed off, and will not soil any - 
thins with which it comes in contact. 
%i—It ix a «ingle preparation, and more 
convenient of application than any otber 
bair or whisker dye. : 
4th—It contains no deleterious inyre- 
dient~, as de many prepurations offered 
for like u~e. 





PREPARED BY 
R. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H. 
Sokd by all dealers in medicines. 
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RADWAYS READY RELIEF 


| The Cheapest and Best Medi- 
cine for Family Use in 
the World. 





CURES AND PREVENTS 





Colds, 
Sere Threat. 
inflammation, 
Neuralgia, 
Headache, 
Toothache, 
: Asthma, 
Di@iecult Breathing. 


—- - 


- 


CURES THE WORST PAINS 

in from one to 30 minutes, 
NOT ONE HOUR 
After reading this advertisement need any one 
SUFFER WITH PAIN. 
Radway’s Ready Reliet is a Cure for every 
Pain, Sprains, Bruises, Pains in 
the Back, Chest or Limbs. 
It was the first, 


AND IS THE ONLY PAIN REMEDY 


That instantly step: the most excrutiating pains, al- 
lays inf@ammation, and cures Congestions, whether 
of the langs, stomach, bowels, or other glands or or- 
gans, by ome tration. 

If ~cize-d with threatened 


PNEUMONIA, 


orany In@ammation of the internal organs or mu- 
cous membranes, aflerexpo-ure to cold, wet, etc., 
lose Bo time, batapply Radway's Reliefon a piece of 
fannel over the part affected with congestion or in- 
fammation, «hich willin nearly every case check 
the infammation and cure the patient a its action 
of coantes-irritation, and by equalizing the circula- 
tion in the part. Per further instructions, see our 
directions srapped sroand the bottle. 

A teaspeoonfal in balf a tambier of water will in a 
few minutes cure cramps, <pasms, sour stomach, 
heartburn, nervousness, sleeplessness, sick head- 
ache, diarrtera, dysentery, colic, fatuleney and all 
Interna! Pains. 

Travelers should always carry a bottie of BAB~ 
WAYS REGDY BELIEF with them. A few 
drups in «ater will prevent sickness or in from 
change of water. It is better than French Brandy or 
Bitters as a -timelant. 


MALARIA 


CURED IN ITS WORST FORMS, 


Chilis and Fever. 


FEVER and At. Ul E cured tor Scents. There is not 
a remedial agent in the world that will cure Feverand 
Ague, and ail other Malarwus, Bilious, Scariet, Ty- 
Radway's 
lis) so quick as Radway's Ready Kehef. Fifty ry 
per bettie. 


DR. RADWAY’S 


DARSAPARILLTAN RESOLVENT. 


The Great Bleod Purifier. 


For the Cure of all CHRONIC DISEASES. 


Chronic Rheamati«m, S rofula, Venereal Di 
(see our Book om Venereal—price, 25 cts), Glandulat 
Swelling, Hacking Dry Cough, Cancerous Affections, 
Bleeding of the Lung-, Dsspepela, Water Brash, 
White Swellings, Temors, Pimples, Blotc Eru»- 
tions of the Face, Cicers, Hip Diseases, Gou Dr y, 
Rickets, seit Kheum, Bronchitis, Consumption, 


| betes, Rimer, Bladder, Liver Complaints, etc. 


SKIN DISEASES, 


Humors and Sores 


Of all Kinds, particulariy (hronic Diseases of the 
Skin, are cured with great certainty by a course of 
RADWA's SARSAPAKILLIAN. We mean obstinate 
cases that have resisted all other treatinent. 


SCROFULA, 


| Whether trans.sitted from parents or acquired, is 


within the curative range of the SARSAPARILLIAN 
RESoLV ENT. 

Cures have been made where persons have been af- 
ficted with Serofula from their youth up to 20, 30 and 
* yezrs of aze, by 


Radway's Sarsaparillian Resol vet, 


A remedy composed of lugredients of extraordi- 

nary medical properties, essential to purify, heal, re- 
airand invigerate the broken-down and wasted 
weiy. QUICK. PLEASANT, SAFE AND PERMANENT 

in its treatmentand cure. suld by druggist x 

91 per Dottie. ; Ggists. Price 


‘RADWAY’S REGULATING PILLS 


(The Great Liver and Stomach Kemedy,) 


Perfectiy Tasteless, elegautiy coatea with sweet 
yum, ¢. regulate, purify, cleanse, and s ee 

KADW Ai “Ss PILLS tor the care of all yo ere of 
the Stonfach, Liver, Kowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Ner- 
vous Diseases, Less of Appetite, Headache Costive- 
ness, Indigestien, [vspep-ia, Biliousn Fever, lu- 
fammation of the Kowels, Piles, and a derange - 
ments of the Internal Viseera. Purely vegetable, con- 
talning 80 mercurs. minerals or deleterious drugs 

Price, Sects. per ber. Sold by all druggists. ; 


DYSPEPSIA. 


Hundreds of maladies spring from this 
s com " 
The symptoms of thi- disexse are the epmeteen atk 
Mroken down stomach, ludigestion Flatulence, Heart- 


, barn, Acid Stomach, Pain after Eating, —giving rise 


or Water Brash, ete_. ete, ete 


sometimes to the mus: excruciating colic, Pyrosis, 


RADWAY’S SARSAPARILLIAN, 


a ted t yk ADW aY-s PILLS, isa cure tor this com- 
viaint re-teres strength to the stomach 

Fr . 4 vr ’ : . pat and 
= © it perio is tunections lhe symptoms ot 
. “pep=ta disappear, aud with them the Hability of 
he ste mn te con" Tact diseases. ake the medicines 
4 : riding t ~ ethens, andubserve what we sav in 

aise and Tr nS e meeting diet 


Read “FALSE AND TRUE.” 
= edhe seveds. Bom nat os ond 
ee 2 ~ r 2th 


~~ a le «ta 


usands will be sent to you 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


Be sure and ask for Radway’ 
; . Gway's, and see that t 
bale Radway i+ on what you buy, " 
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A BOMANCE, YOUNG MEN!--READ THIS. 
THE VoutTaic BELT Co., of Marshall, Michigan, of- 
: BE WRITES : fer to send their celebrated ELECTRO-VOLTAIC BELT 
What would I give to be wiih you, my love! aud other ELECTRIC APPLIANCES, on trial for thirty 
Kiogdoms and palaces many, my dove ! days, to men (young or old) afflicted with nervous 
p Slives and gold would I give without end, debility, loss of vitality aud manhood, aud all kin- 
Is even owe bour with thee I could spend ! dred troubies. Alsu for rheumatism, neuralgia, 
paralysis, aad many other discases. Complete resto- 
. Paton to health, vigor amu manhood guaranteed. No 
SHK WRITES. , ~H, imeurred, as thirty days trial is allowed, 
Take the Srst train and come up to the Springs, rite them at once tor illustrated pamph.ct, free. 
Then you can see me without all these thing RI te aac. Oe Ra er : LA We * enter car miernptne bata end 
As far as I know, there's naught in the — Superivecus Mair. L R = twice pa a eneh or — — the 
The board here is fair at four dollars a day. Madame W aw bold's Specific permaucutiy removes ike pues: yh three re 
Superfiucus Hair without injuring the skin. Send for | 
ME THINKS: cireala:. Madame WAMBOULD, Townsend Harbor, | 
I'd@ @y om the wings of the morn—if I could : Mass. | 10 
But the wings of the morn will do me no good, <atios p< wis » 100 Sabicd Silver Dewert 
**Vuur dollars a day !*" did you say, my adored *e7° When cur renders answer any Adver. o be yf (6 to the set) 
I just lack four dollars to pay a week*s board. tinement found iu these columme they will So jon Silver aby why ‘ eee 
—8. T. OLEX confer a aver en the Favlisher and the nd- 4 ven Piva ao Pees. $3 art. 
— Th <a . ime. 
vertiser by maming (‘he :..uterds: Evening 5 . rae ys say Fruit Knives. . 
j 3 . ow. fone Gaathownare Reon Knives, 
tuUMorous. = | Seo) Se Gentieanea's Goad Wasctrw” 
; a w peter < are Watches. 
' onnpie 1 . bo Sodita: 8 Binet hinge 
Niagara Falls—of course. (PHBEYS He = Huuvenir Art Purtioiue 
. op . - Aties Gold Lockets 
Promising affair—An engagement ring. Hi ic AR : Vinge Ca : at Finger Rungs 
* i ‘arts “+ i ae Pes 
; | 2 Raw Silk Parlor wo 2000 Fine Mountes! Gold Toothpecks . 
bridal couple. ANS 2 Plush Silk Partor edad au 0 Beautiful Nickel Chocks. 
Who ever felt the breath trom the lungs ER or i Bleck Walnut Martie Tup Chamber Sait. eo ws 
of a chest of drawers? VEE ESSEC! ASES OF 100 Sets Sold Teaspoons—6 to the ast... G00 
; When are watches easily stolen? When Five C ~ tt 4 sir one “yy + _ 
they are off their guard. | eleyant 
bs When ignorance is bliss, it is tolly to ask ! culation of eigh ~~ - present: will te awarded 
<i - - March 3wth, manner. A full het of the award will be furnished subscribers free. 
- the landiady what she puts in the hash. gone livi 
> ~ : : \ ng we Preeent= eent them by mail, expres or freyht,. ae may be requered of the 
* Why is the treadmill l]ke a true convert? = 
rcs, Pradheveniostarage of ; ; which you send us is the regular eubecriptiem price for a yeasty 
: « is the result of conviction. a. and ae Sa — 7 for the presents. Do not let this opportumity go by. We telieve 
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A little boy complained to his mother 
that the teacher couldn*t remember his name. 


Dine aie seatetn me,” heute beatwaeenio! ANNUAL STATEMENT | 


me Silence. ** 











An agricultural paper has an article on OF THE 
**the tline to loook after poultry.** We are not so 


very well upin such matters, but we imagine the 
nights time might be about right. - j- 


A citizen ot a village on the Hudson 
river has excited great indignation by gratifying his 
fondness for patting dogs ov the head. He uses a i CE C0., 
heavy iron poker to pat them with. 
A plant has been tonnd that cures bash-. OF PHILADELPHIA, 


fulness. It should be promptly tried on the man who | Fer the Year Eading December 41, 1844. 
leaves the hotel by the back window because he is too —--- 
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ways achance.’* That is true. enough, bat after 
they have had it, bundreds of them leave their coun- 
try and go to Canada and stay until the directors Ax 
up the affair with the stockholders. 


An agricultural journal says that ‘‘wormy 
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Ladies’ Department. 


PANHION CHAT. 





XCEPT for plain velvets and plushes, 
broche and figured materials hold sway 
jor evening dresses. Stripes and pekines 
are very fashionable, and beautiful crapes 


have been introduced with a narrow stripe | 


of eatin anda broad, gauffered stripe of 
gauze. 

Mtriped velvet and satin in in great re- 
quest for skirts, trimmings and plastrous, 
the tunics and corsages being of the new 
shot aatins to watch, with chenille designs 
dn one of the colors, 

Magnificent shot silks have been prepared 
with broche velvet flowers for the long 
court trains so much favored by chaperones; 
they are combined with plain shot silks to 
match, and are trimmed with lace and 
rel vet. 

Shot pekins also abound, the stripes be- 
ing alternately shot and plain, with small 
broehe designs. 

Gauzes with broche velvet flowers and 
stripes are still much used, also figured vel- 
vets of all kinds, and pekin velvets with 
pow padour satin stripes. 

One of the inost beautiful materials of the 
season is crepe de Chine with large broche 
velvet or satin flowers, 

The following modore toilette for married 
ladies could not easily be surpassed in ele- 
mance and beauty. 

The skirt is of modore sicil.enne edged 
with, three flounces of mpdore lace, over 
which fall the teeth points of the sicflienne 
over-skirt, which is embroidered all over 
with flashing modore beads. 

The train is « court mantle of 
Genoa velvet with large flowers on a paler 
eatin ground, The low corsage is a veritable 
enat of mail cf modore beads; it has a low 
neck and no sleeves; a row of Marsha! Neil 
rosevuds edge the neck and forma slight 
substitute for sleeves, On the shoulders is 
a bow of ribbon, modore lined with pink. 

Just now there is a serious struggle for 
supremacy between the short corsage and 
that with long points for evening wear. 


modore 





| 


it m impossible to say which will be vic- | 


terious, but there is no doubt that for short 
persons the former stvle is preferable, as 
the other makes the figure look all body 
and no legs. And yet acertain length of 
leg in necessary to grace, 

Pink is still worn, but blue is alimost en- 
tirely iuid aside, except for young girls, Of 
course this remark only applies to pale eve. 
ning blues, as electric and navy blues are 
as fashionable as ever. 

A ball toilette fora young lady is of Pekin 
Dlue crape, the crape stripe gauffered and 
broad, the satin stripe plain and narrow. 


The skirt is inade inthe favorite ballerina ! 


stvle; nerely gauged into the waistbelt and 
edged with a wide hem. 

The corsage is exceedingly pretty; tne 
back 18 of blue faille; the front consists of a 
crape chemisette and 4 faille Swiss corselet, 
cutin teeth points at the upper edge and 
with a long point below the waist. 

For walking and visiting dresses the 
plain skirt of plush or ve.vet holds a prom- 
inent place. 

A new inaterial has appeared for the tu- 
pics and polonaises, 

This is a soft and delicate woolen fabrie of 
any shade, studded with small spots or 
loops of chenille ina different color; it isa 
very beautiful material, baving ashot effect 
at a little distance, and it drapes very grace- 
fully: the tablier is usually of this chenille 
fabric, and sometimes the corsage also, with 
full plastron of plush or velvet; or else the 
corsage is like the plain skirt, with full 
plastron of the spotted material. 

Blue or dark green wooled with red che- 
nille are the favorite combinations, the vel- 
vet skirt being blaeor green,aad the ribbon 
red. These are the tost stylish walking 
dresses which have vet been prepared. 

There bave been lamentations at the tinal 
departure of the lovely figured tnaterials of 
the past summer, but surely this winter's 
ixbrics should supply consolation. 

There is astyie, an air about the toilettes 
inadé of the spotted chenille-woolen which 
than Compensates: for the 


somehow wrore 


loas of flowered lawns and voiles; they are 


eminentiv Parisian and cGombtue real ele 


gance wil) great siuaplicity, 
Striped tabrics pul even woolen fabrics in 


the siiade; they are specially used tor skirts 
wrod trisecatig VN les , —_ ” 
gnanufacture yr shirt uss 
stripes voi tw 

hese either 
peated ~ pat thee vhiter , af win . 
within the pleat, only s wing 


pleats open. In many Causes tialerials have 


horizontai stripes, Lul they 
coming w the figure, 


are vot go be. 


val even tail men in stature, and for them 


| There are, however, many ladies who r!- | 


this would be an excellent sk'rt, as it would | 
tor-oil, olive-oil, flour and starch may all be 


ditsinish their apparent beight. 
Even when the skirt is arranged with 


Vertical stripes the tunic, if made of the | 


samme inaterial, bas usually thestripes placed | keep 


horizontally. 

For skirw, soft striped French woolens 
are preterred wo the English ‘“skirtings,’’ 
whiel; are not to be bad in such beaatiful 
colors and which are very stiff, They ure 
out of the question for draperies aud triimn- 
ining. 

The most fashionable style for striped 
materials is to arrange the skirt with hori- 
zoutal stripes, the remainder of the costuiné 
being striped vertically; but a very elegant 
model arranged in a different manner is of 
striped navy-blue and porphyry woolen, of 
soft and supple texture. 

The over-skirt is of the striped ematerial, 
upon a foundation edged with a wide band 
of navy-biue velvet; itis cut on the new 
principle, namely, without gores, the extra 
fullness at the top being yathered inty a 
waistband all round; it is looped high on 
the right bip in the Louis XVI. style to 
show the blue velvet band beneath. 

In this case the stripes are’ vertical instead 
of horizontal because there is no tunic; the 
back falls froin the waist in deep pleats, 

The corsage is not striped tor this wilette; 
indeed, striped corsages are not viewed 
with favor. 

It is nade of plain blue woolen, buttoned 
at the neck, and then “«preadiug open on a 
pleated plastron of the striped material, ar- 
ranged so that the red stripes are within 
the pleats. 

The plastron is kept in place by a belt of 
porphyry velvet. The collar and parements 
are also of velvet. 

Astrachan cloth is one of the season's 
novelties, it is a pure woolen fabric with 
reugh curly surface in imitation of real 
astrachan fur. It is made in all colorsSand 
even in two colors, like dark brown and 
red, dark green and red. 

It is much used for small mantelets, for 
redingotes, and for dress trimmings. Many 
waistevats are made of it or woolen casaq ues, 

For instance, navy-blue vigogne 18 nade 
up into a pleated skirt and pepluin tablier. 
The open casyue has a pointed waistevat of 
grey astrachan, and the tablier, neck and 
sleeves are trimined with bandgol the sama. 

Braid is to attain unusual, prominence 
this winter, and is to forin the principal gar- 
niture. 

Fringe, both silk and chenille, will be 
used to trim mantles and confections, but 
braid will be alinost the only trimming 
allowable for dresses, 

Consequently, braids are wetl varied; they 
are to be had plain, embroidered, mixed 
with gold or colors, and decorated with sil- 
ver and glass beds, They are to be had 
narrow or two or three inches wide, 

The em vroidered braids are beautiful but 
unfortunately very expensive, and if they 
are at all uncommon and original the price 
Lecomes exorbitant. 

The combination of color for braiding is 
often very artistic. Suppose braid cf any 
width is required for a brown dress, any 
shade of brown. 

The braid should bea shade darker, and 
should be worked with gold thread stitched 
here and there, in long stitches or forming 
lozenges, Squares OF arabes ues on the 
braid. 

On black braid, the embroidery can be 
done with jet bancs; ifthe braid is black 
silk, jet or gold beads or gold thread i$ used; 
also gold and steel beads mixed together, 
produces rich and beautitul effeets on black. 
Dark-colored braids can be eimbroidered in 
yold or siiver threads, 


Fireside Chat. 
IN CASE OF ACCIDENT. 


7K would earnestly advise all house- 

wives to set aside a drawer or the 

shelf of a cupboard for the appliances 

which are likely to be needed when acci- 
dents occur, 

Nothing tends to lessen excitement like 
the consciousness of there being close at 
hand the materials needed, 

A drawer of this kind siiould be out of the 
reach of the children, but it should not be 
locked. 

It would be an advantage if the list of the 
contents were pasted inside, 

Cleacly-written libels also should be on 
the teotties or bundles, explaining the na- 





ture of the tuatertal, and the uses to which 
1 sestpebat beer prurt. 

Phis aeentent drawer should contain a 
gree ml peaiccol mrissors, a Little Lint, sore Stick 
brigg-prlvasler, Sertete pitas, Shrtteers Cape 4 ew 

lien t tla 

~ > ris ~ 
~ 4 ren : 

“a 4 : . r ree pairs 
f I gioves, 4a hotlle irnica, a bottle 
calendula, = ine Liquid collod , Sone cur 
bonate of soda, and a littie kiteben white 

ing. 


For Burns.—Cover to exelude theair, and 





over the part so as to form a thick layer, 
cover with votton-wool, wool, or flannel. 
Keep the wound comfortably warm, Cas 


used if whitening is net at band. 


Sealds.—Lay on a rag dipped in water, in 
which carbonate of soda is dissolved, and 


the rag moist, Or treat as above. 
Blisters, which foru: after burns or scalds 


‘should be pricked ininediately, the water 


squeezed out, and pressed duwn, gently but 
firmly, with ootten-woel, 





' | SE 
apply common kitchen whitening crumbled | 


| 








Persons on tire shoud net rush about, | 
but should throw themselves on the ground | 


until helpean be got. Bystanders should 
Arap the sufferer in something whieh will 
not burn, a8 a mt, «a cloak, a table-cloth, or 
a drugyget, and beat out the fire, and keep 
on the cover till every spark is extinguished, 

Houses on tire. —Itsbould be remembered 
that there is more tear of death from being 
choked by smoke than of being burnt. 
‘Tnere will be more air near the fluor than 
anywhere, Therefore, creep to the door or 
window, or wrap the head in a thick shaw! 
while making «a rush along « parsage, or 


| down a stair case, 


| like a fountain. 


Skin Cuts.—First sponge the wound with 
cold water to remove any foreign substance 
there may be, then stop the bleeding. 
on the wound a rag, or a piecea of ‘int, which 
has been dipped in calendula and water, in 
the proportion of thirty drops of pure tine- 
ture to « teacupful of water, 

lithe cutis ina place which cannot be 
covered with a rag, the ris sheuld be 
brought together with calendulated plaster. 

W hen the face is cut, it 1s very important 
that the parts should be brought together as 
soon as possible, Pinel the edges of the 
wound firinty together for a few moments 
to stop the bleedimpg, wipe it dry, and paint 
It well with collodion. 

Let the collodion dry, then put strips of 
court plaster on, and be caretul to wet both 
sides of the plaster. A cut which gapes 
open, and in whieh the skin is louse, should 
be stitched by a surgeon, 

To stop bleeding.—Find out it the blood 
comnes trom an artery oravein. The blood 
from a vein is dark, and oozes slowly frou 
awound. Moderate psessure, will usually 
stop it. It sheuld therefore have rag laid 
on it, and be bound up firmly. The blood 
trom an artery is bright red, and spurts up 
luis is dangerous, 

When it occurs «a doctor should be sent 
for. Till he arrives, apply pressure with 
the fingers directly over the mouth of the 
wound. Elevate the bleeding part, but 
place the body in a lying-down position. 

Inall cases of external bleeding, pressure 
is the best means which can be employed 
till help can be precured. ‘This pressure 
will be more effective it directed against a 
bone. 

Bleeding from the nose.—Bathe the face 
and head and the back of the neck with cold 
water. Vigorous sniffing of cold air will 
frequently stop bleedin, of the nose, or rai- 
sing the head and lifting the arms up high 
will do this, 


Lay | 


Bruises should be bathed in cold water, | 


or Vinegar and water. When 
pot broken, @ lotion made of one part of ar- 
nica to ten of water may be laid on the 
bruise. If there is any tear of internal in- 
jury trom a bruise, a doctor should be sent 
for. 

Broken bones, and bones which have been 
put out of joint, should be placed under the 
care of a doctor a8 soon as possible, 

Sprains. require restand hot tomentations, 

Stings of lusects (bees, Wasps or hornets). 

—First extract the sting by pressing the 
wound with ithe hollow of a key, then take 
it out with tweezers. Afterwards apply 
raw obion juice, or the blue bay, or allow a 
tew drops of camplorated spirits to run 


over the wound, or rub in common table 
salt. 
a Oe 
CANDLE SUPERSTITIONS. —So far as 


number i8 Concerned, the most popular 
class of superstitions is commposed of those 
which cluster round the tamlly candles, 

The origin o1 these, probably dates far 
back In antiquity, when the world was full 
of superstitious fancies abont lignt in gen- 
eral and candle-light in particular, 

When we caine down to the early days of 
the Christian Church, however, we find that 
not a few of the ordinances of religion were 
accomnpanied by ceremonies borrowed from 
paganisin, and in whieh lighted candles 
played an important part. 

Candles were lighted at birth to keep oft 
evil Spirits, at inarriage to prevent the evil 
eye frow affecting the happy pair, and at 
death to drive away the demons who were 
thought to be always on the louk-out forthe 
soul of the dying man. 

Naturally then, a8 candles played so itn- 
portant a part in the ceremonies of religion, 
inen becaine accustomed to regard them 


' with something of a superstitious eve, and 


to look tothem for signs and wonders whieb 
were not to be elsewhere tound. 

So a peculiar appearance in the candle, for 

| which no reason could be given, was always 
regarded as indicative of soine remarkable 
thing about to happen. 

A collection of tallow round the wick, 1s 
still Known a8 a winding sheet, and is be- 
lieved to foretell the death of one of the 
family, while a bright spark is a sign of the 
future reception of a letter by the person 
opposite, The waving of the flame without 
‘ny apparent Cause 18 supposed to demon- 


strate Lhe presence of a spirit in the roorn. 


Lis achcdition t ese fanciful notions, there 
are #0 ~ 4 ed at 
ira ‘1 rn A aci ; ) * 

iN “ al yy 
reac nseq ™ a Stale f alinos 
phere favurabie t tcrning stortn,. 
—P- * A 


AN Oregon Chinaman, named Ab Chung 
fell in love with a German oursemaid, and 
| op being rejected Lecaine g raving unapiac, 


the skin is | 


(Correspondence. 





L. H. M.—We have no objections, 


Dora.—We cannot advertise businew 
addresses in this department. 

E. M. S.—In throwing dice, ties throw 
over again, if it be mecessary to estabiish any re- 
sult. 

B. L. N.—A divorce obtained by either 
party for the cause assigned would not be legal ic. this 
State. 

W. G. T.—1. Bird lime is made by boil- 
ing linseed oll until it becomes a viscid paste. 2. It 
can be obtained at ans bird fancier’s, 

CoRINNA.—Azrael, in the Jewish and 
Mohammedan mytiolegy, isthe name of an angel 
who watebes over the dying, and separates the soal 
from the buay. 

P. F.—We do not profess to be an author. 
ity as tothe etiquette of dancing: but in all the 
affairs of which we have any knowledge it is very 
essential that a gentleman should always *‘carry him- 
self straight.** 

ALINA.—Write tothe young man that 
you do not see that the correspondence Is likely to be 
of any great advantage to eNher, and that you think 
that until he can come to see you it bad better be 
stopped. When vouareengaged to be married It 
will be time enough to renew it, 

Berr.—We think, candidly, that a trade 
holds out better chances to nine men out of ten than 


a profession, but if you areresolved on it yout best 
guide is sour aptitude and preference, Our own 
opioten is that at present the best field of that de- 


»Tiption ts to be found in e> gineering. 


MaaGaute L.—To prevent the shrinking of 
flannel in the washing, steep the articles during sev- 
~olntion, moderately concen- 
trated, of washing suda. Then add some pure warin 
water anda few drops of ammonia ; wash the flannels 
in this, and rinse them in lukewarm water, 


Ht. ¥. D.—We have never heard of nor 
seen printed directions for flirtation by the eye, but 
ean bear witness that there is such an acecomplish- 
ment taught by awture te every pretty girl in the 
land, and very generally understood by gentlemen 
whe have mingled in suvcicty loany extent, 


Rose.—Keep vour hands covered as much 
as possible, and avoid putting them too much in hot 
water. At night cover them with glycerine, and put 
ona pairoft very loose gloves. Keep this up for 
months, and unless you have much 

to do sour hands will be white 


eral hours in a warm 


three or four 
manual laber 
enough. 

D. P S.—The numeral notation to which 
you call our attention was used by the Greeks Thev 
divided the twenty-four letters of the alphabet into 
tree classes, antl by adding another symbol to each 
class, they had characters to represent the anits, 
tens, and hundreds. The present system is far morc 
convenient. 

EMMIk G.—Your handwriting is hardly 
firm and distinct enough fora copyist. The principal 
work of copyists consists ia copying legal papers and 
documents. Telegraphy, type-writing, bookkeeping, 
ete,, are employments which are now open to women, 
but special education Is requisite in order that one 
may be titted to pursue any of them successfully. 


A. J. G.—To certain minds, there are 
several things objectionable in **Camille’* asa story, 
although altogether it teaches a good moral, A 
person whe could get offended, however, under the 
circumstances vou mention, seems to want both 
sense and courtesy. We think you acted the part of 
a gentleman in the matter, and have nothing to re- 
preach vourself with. 


Mat.—To find the diameter of a circle, 
the area of which is given, divide the area by 784 to 
bring it to that of asquare of the same width, and 
then find the square rdot. Thus, if the area is 7.554 
souare feet, that of 2 equare circle would be exactly 
ten feet, and the square root ef ten, i. e., 3.3333, ete. 
feet, willbe the length. Tables of areas and diame- 
ters are given ig engineers” pocketbooks. 


REEv.—Meerschauin is the raw material 
of neerschaum, and is an opaque earthy mineral, 
white, yellowish or gravishin color, and found in 
Asia Minor, Greece and some o! its islands ; and, in 
Moravia ane in Moroceo. Chemically itis a hydrated 
silicate of magnesia. [t isso light that it floats ov 
sea-water until saturated, and it is possible that 
luinps found @oating may have caused its name, which 


' means ‘*sea-luam.** tu be given to it, 


TorRoO.—Premiere danseuses are trained 
from early childhood to dance on their toes. No 
shves uther than the ordinary dancing slippers are 
used, There is no way of learning this trick except 
by constant practice, whichis unattainable in this 
In Europe there are scliools of the ballet, 
in which these thingsare tauzht,aud hence all preini- 
must that region until 
methods of instruction are established here. 


E. M. R.—Marie Antoinette was possessed 
of a weak, vacillating, pleasure-loving disposition, 
an aristocratic indifference to the publie vpinion,and 
a lamentable Ignorance of the actual misery of the 
Freoch people at the time in which she ly ed. They 
suspected her of seeretly plotting to deliver the coun- 
try into the hands of its enemies, and their intense 
hatred for her culminated in her arrest while allempt- 
ing to leave Paris. she was conden:ned to death by 
the Kevolutionary Tribunal on October 15, 1793, and 
guillotined the following day. 


ELFripa S.—The name of “Sicilian Ves- 
pers’ is given te the massacre of the French in 
Sicily on the day .fter Easter (March 30), Ime, the 
signal for the commencement of which was toe be the 
first stroke of the vesper bell. Charles of Anjou, the 
brother of Louis IX. of France, had deprived the 
Hobenstauten dynasty of Naples and Sicily, and 
pa celled out these kingdoms among his French fol- 


country. 


ere danseuses come from 


ywers. Hisecruelty, oppressive taxation, amd the 
brutality of those sarronnding him, excited the 
si! ans arevoli, which culminated in one of the 
rueiest massacresin the world’s histery. Om the 
ing of Faster Monday thle peopl of Palermo, 
iged (« tory go t' ayrossact perpetrated 
} evolt before 
7 . gece t heir »ppres 
4 and 
m and Si a 

- vy alter Messina 

‘ ‘ and it was 
ar “caine general, the Frencl 
cling itited ike wild beasts, rhey were even 
iragged from churches, where they valnly thought 


(bemoseives secure from violence. 














